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TEACHERS’ PET 


Typing teachers like the new 
Underwood TOUCH-MASTER 
FIVE because it combines 
...Rugged construction to 
withstand rough classroom use 
.. _Hxceptional lightness of 
touch 

...Exceptionally light, fast 
carriage return 

... Instantly responsive touch 
tabulation 

...Paper centering, title-head- 
ing centering and aligning 
scales and balanced margin 
indicators. 
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student and the instructor. There are eight 
pre-recorded discs; eight pre-recorded tapes — 
also the Edison proficiency certificate. 


It couldn’t be more complete! The sleek 
Voicewriter, and its tape companion, Edison 
Envoy, each with its own manual for the 


Enlarged! Expanded! Improved! 


Edison Voicewriter Transcribing Course now teaches 
from both disc and tape machines 


The WIDESPREAD ENTHUSIASM generated among both 
teachers and students by the Edison Voicewriter Course 
inspired us to expand the course to include the same fast, 
precise instruction for the tape favorite . . . Edison 
Envoy! At the same time we have doubled the number 
of discs, now eight, and have added eight tapes. These 
now contain many current business letters from promi- 
nent corporations ...dictated by different voices, at dif- 
ferent levels and in different manners—ideal training 
material. 


Here is sound, practical training . . . for accurate, fast 
transcription . . . for thorough familiarization with both 
basic types of modern dictation equipment. This new 


f School 
McG RAW Street 
A Product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, F) SON 


Edison Voicewriter 


West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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course is available to all schools and teachers using Edison 
equipment for business classes. 

You will give your students a distinct employment 
advantage with the training this course provides. For all 
details, just fill in and mail the coupon. 


TO: Edison Voicewriter, Dept. JBE-12, West Orange, N. J. 
Please have your local representative show me the new Edison 
Transcriber machinesand your Secretarial Transcribing Course. 
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Cheap purchase 


is money lost. 


[Old Japanese Proverb] 
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DOWN TIME—HOW MUCH CAN YOU AFFORD? 


In a day full of packed classrooms, you can’t afford typing action helps speed up students’ skill devel- 
extra time for ailing typewriters. That’s why it opment. Finger balanced touch gives added strength 
makes good sense to have Royal typewriters in your to the weakest typing fingers. Magic® Margin is the 
classroom. easiest, fastest known way to set margins. 

Royals are rugged. At Royal, repair problems are See how the rugged Royal can help make your 
considered before the machines are teaching more satisfying. ‘Call your 
built... then designed out. ® Royal Representative today for a class- 

Royals are designed with these ex- GYAL room demonstration of the Royal Man- 
clusive features to help save you time ual...schools’ No. 1 typewriter. A 
in the classroom, too: Royal’s famous _ speciatisrs in Business macuines © Productof the Royal McBee Corporation. 
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KEEP 
BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 
VOCATIONALLY 
SOUND 


SERIOUS lag in job training is taking place 
A in numerous public high, schools of this 
country. A deputy superintendent of schools of one 
of our large cities has declared, “High schools 
throughout the country are neglecting vocational 
training and thus contributing to delinquency, 
unemployment, and the waste of manpower.” 

To what extent and in what respects is this 
reported national situation actually true of busi- 
ness education? Is there an increasing need to keep 
business education of our secondary schools voca- 
tionally sound at a time when there is a strong 
emphasis on making adequate provision for 
mathematics, science, and languages in the high 
school curriculum? This current trend of stressing 
subjects in the curriculum 


’ 


the so-called “academic’ 
has occurred before in the ups and downs of 
curriculum development. Frederick G. Nichols has 
recorded in his unpublished Memoirs that at the 
time he became Assistant Director of Commercial 
Education in the former Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education (now merged with the U. S. 
Office of Education), he was accused by many of 
his fellow business educators of “selling commer- 
cial education down the river.” I ran into a similar 
situation in 1920-1921 when I was in charge of the 
business education program in the New York State 
Education Department. My campaign to improve 
the vocational quality of the high school business 
programs resulted in my being advised by many of 
the business education leaders of that time to go 
slow with the occupational emphasis, because that 
was no way to win the favor and support of 
academic high school principals. 

If our public high schools exist primarily to 
serve the educational needs of their students to 
become self-reliant, self-supporting citizens of our 
Republic in this particularly troublesome period, it 
is surely timely to keep business education voca- 
tionally sound. And this can and should be done at 
the same time that the education of students is 
kept “academically” sound in those physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and spiritual values which 
we believe characterize a desirable civilization. It 
is in fact a judicious combination of the two—the 
vocational and the academic—which best meets 
educational needs of a sizeable proportion of high 
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school students today. The two are complementary 
to one another. Each strengthens the other. 

What is the evidence which supports this point 
of view? While there are many school districts in 
which at least three out of four high school gradu- 
ates enter college the following fall, the general 
situation in this country is that only one out of two 
do so. And of the half of the high school graduates 
who enter college, about one out of four of them 
are either working part-time or are looking for 
employment.’ Consequently, occupational guidance 
and education are matters of immediate and prime 
importance to a big majority of high school 
students. Since the largest proportion of high 
school graduates, entering the labor force directly 


or working part-time as college students, will find 


themselves in business employment, especially in 
distributive and office occupations, it behooves 
business teachers to prove themselves strong leaders 
in keeping the vocational quality of business 
education in high gear. 

Great national concern is being felt about the 
likelihood that during the 1960’s thirty per cent 
of all young workers (those under twenty-five 
years of age) who enter the labor force will not 
have finished high school. The National Education 
Association established last September a national 
clearinghouse for programs which will effectively 
combat the critical problem of the public high 
schools of this nation in having approximately one- 
third of their students drop out before graduation. 
This clearinghouse will also endeavor “to establish 
what the role of the schools should be in serving the 
educational needs of unemployed, out-of-school 
youths between the ages of 16 and 20.” The United 
Business Education Association, as one of the NEA 
departments, will be in a key position to maintain 
a close relationship with this clearinghouse for the 
purpose of assisting business teachers to render 
increasingly superior service to high school students 
in an effort to motivate as many of them as possible 
to complete their high school education. The more 
worth-while business and other kinds of education 
can be made in the eyes of these young people, 


1Sophia Cooper, ‘“‘High School Graduates and Dropouts in the Labor Market, 
Ye ge gal “Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Vol, 5, No. 3, September, 
61, p, 19. 
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the more likely they are to remain in school. The 
problem is a most difficult one, but it is one that 
must be met with utmost intelligence and determi- 
nation. Keeping the business education program 
vocationally strong, backed up by a well-organized 
guidance program and well-qualified counselors, 
should prove a decisive factor in a wise solution of 
this problem. 

A comparative study of the IQ’s of high school 
graduates and dropouts that was recently made by 
the U. S. Department of Labor showed that 74 
per cent of graduates and 63 per cent of dropouts 
had IQ’s from 85-109, “which is usually con- 
sidered to be a normal range. The failure of this 
large group of young people to remain in school 
represents a great loss of potential skilled workers, 
craftsmen, clerks, and employees and other occupa- 
tional groups.’” From this and other evidence it is 
seen that the high school dropout problem is not 
restricted to the lowest IQ group. Besides, there 
are many other factors which determine a success- 
ful life career, such as those of motivation, indus- 
try, and determination. 

John W. Gardner, President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has pointedly presented 
the problem in his pamphlet, From High School to 
Job: 

Setting aside the question of how well the 
high school prepares for the transition, 
let us ask how effectively it aids the boy 
or girl in actually making that transition. 
The answer is that with a few shining 
exceptions even our best high schools do 
virtually nothing toward this end .. . It 
is not usually regarded as a responsibil- 
ity of the school. But it should be.* 


Here is a national, crucial problem of the transi- 
tion from high school to employment which is 
faced by a large group of high school students, 
and in the solution of which business teachers are 
qualified to make a major contribution. And a vital 
force in that contribution is to keep business educa- 
tion vocationally sound. 


7U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
ag Or pace Education in the Next Decade: Proposals for Discussion, 
pp. -105, 


Y ne W. Gardner, From High School to Job, p. 7. Reprinted from 1960 
fnauel a he Carnegie Corporation of New York, 589 Fifth Avenue, 
Vew York 17. 
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DISPLAYS. 


Pauline J. Oliver 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 


‘Lucky You’ when it is your turn 
to arrange the hall display, or 
arrange a bulletin board for an open house . 


* ar ld 





S A BUSINESS education 
A teacher, do you find that you 
envy the science department when 
that time arrives for you to set up 
a display in the halls? Do you wish 
you could quietly cage a white rat 
and list the experimental ventures in 
which said rat can participate? Do 
you wish you could display an inter- 
esting “bone” and identify it as an 
essential section of our human skele- 
ton? Or, do you could 
go on sick leave until a display of 


you wish 
sorts “gets you off the hook” for an- 
other year? 

Displays and bulletin boards can 
if the 


students are inspired to “spark” the 


be fun in business education 


project! 


Faced with the rather ominous op- 


portunity of utilizmg two display 


cases (of roomy dimensions) and two 
bulletin boards, my problem at Port- 
land State College was quite simply 
cne of desperation. The use of these 
fine new facilities was a compliment 
and a challenge to our department 

but we could ill afford to turn our- 
selves into a part-time, pseudo art 
department; and we could think of 
no way to display bones or animals, 
relating them in a meaningful way 


to business courses! 


The solution to this quandry came 
as we discussed the problem in our 
business education classes. As pros- 
pective teachers, these students could 
anticipate future situations of a like 
nature. 
some advance planning in order to 
“anticipate” rather than to “dread” 
the situation when they enter the 
As a result 


They were delighted to do 


classrooms as teachers. 
of the discussions which followed, 
the following plan has been devel- 
oped in our upper division business 
education methods class during the 
past two years and it has proven to 
be both workable and fruitful. 
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e a headache ora privilege? 


First—A Plan 
The first requisite for a successful 
display is the discovery of an idea. 
Contests in classroom are in- 
triguing, and ideas come from vari- 
Business teachers need 


any 


ous sources. 
contacts with office supply firms and 
their advertising displays give many 
suggestions for classroom and school 
use; business education magazines, 
with articles and advertisements, are 
another source of inspiration; arts 
and crafts books will have many sug- 
gestions for implimenting the ideas. 

This is the format of our display 
program : 

1. Explanation (at the start of the 
fall term) of the available display 
cases and bulletin boards. 

2. Class 
ideas” or themes—emphasis on the 


discussion of “central 
need to have a message. 
3. Possible of “themes.” 
4. Assignment of a 2-week period 
in Which students will explore for 


sources 


ideas and plans for displays. 

5. Class presentation of project 
ideas—with sketches or examples of 
materials to be used and plan of or 
ganization. 

6. Choice, by the students, of the 
most interesting displays which can 
be assembled and arranged in fairly 
utilize the 
for 


short time in order to 
boards and cases immediately - 
our opening project. 

7. Committee assignments (by in- 
terest grouping) to work on the vari- 
ous projects—all for extra credit. 

8. Schedule 


plays and committee assignments for 


for rotation of dis- 
“removal and storage” of materials 
after display. 

9. Assignment of evaluation com- 
mittees to check all displays on the 
basis of the following set of criteria: 

a. Attractiveness 

b. Appropriateness 

c. Adaptability to various situa- 

tions 
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(1) 
(2) 


Size of display pieces 
Number of items necessary 
to form a complete presen- 
tation of theme 

(3) Availability of display ob- 
jects. 


Second—A Display 

Contrasts 

To start the ball rolling, I brought 
into the classroom a typewriter which 
my father sold in 1900. This Chi- 
cago Typewriter, patented in 1872, 
fits nicely into our wall case in the 
hall. 
the typical office of that period. A 
week later we set up two adjoining 
wall cases with 1900 and 1960 con- 
trasted in equipment, stenographic 
writing working 
Illustrations 1 and 2 


Students became interested in 


manuals, tools, 


“mottoes,” etc. 
show the display as it appeared in 
the two showcases. The typewriter 
in the 1960 window is a lifesize ad- 
vertisement, mounted on a slice of 


styrofoam. The rest of the equipment. 


The 
committee working on this display 
visited the book 
and found old 
books than we could possibly use in 


in the pictures is legitimate! 
secondhand stores 
far more business 
one display—and the average cost 
per book was fifteen cents. They also 
found that different makes of old 
typewriters could be borrowed from 
different they 
wished to use this display idea when 


business firms if 
they are teaching in the field. 

Several other ideas for displays 
developed from this first project. 
One student gathered sample letter- 
heads from 1900 to 1960, finding an 
interesting contrast in designs and 
colors. Another student has collected 
a set of pictures of typical office set- 
tings during these 60 years — these 
pictures come from old_ textbooks, 
old 
ographic manuals, and from some of 
the office equipment firms in the city. 


magazines, newspapers,  sten- 


Color 

Illustration No. 3 shows a display 
currently being viewed with interest, 
stressing color in today’s business 
world. Colors in the 
range from light to royal blue; pink 
and coral to red; aqua to dark green. 
A color wheel, with colored tapes or 
yarn leading to the matching equip- 
Our 


equipment 


ment, was the original idea. 
case, however, did not lend itself to 
this arrangement so the ribbons were 
used as a frame. 
Pet Peeves 
Another display, 
smiles and was quite an “attention- 


which brought 
getter,’ was based on a magazine ar- 
ticle quoting “Pet 
Peeves.” The students shaped figures 


employers’ 


from colored pipe cleaners to repre- 


sent secretaries who slump, wear 
bobby pins, wear dangling earrings, 
who favor faddish fingernail colors, 
etc. Yarn hair, life models of ear- 
rings and dime-store fingernails, and 


other props were most effective. 


Continuing Values of a Display Program 

Facing up to the display problem 
has proven to be an incentive to the 
students to read professional maga- 
zines, to get acquainted with local 
business firms, to work as a group, 
to take responsibility, and to take a 
pride in their choice of a profession. 

After the class discussion at the 
first of the year, the program is self- 
sustaining. The students do the work 
outside of class time and the com- 
petitive atmosphere is modified by a 
very apparent cooperative attitude. 
When one person discovers a source 
or a product adaptable to another’s 
project, he passes on the information. 
“Lucky You” 
when it’s your turn to arrange the hall 


My parting word is 


display, or arrange a bulletin board 
for an open house—you have a won- 
derful opportunity to make our world 


of business come alive to the public! 
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a 
Accounting students at Norwich Uni- 
versity completing problem work us- 
ing “progressive key.” Instructor (Mr. 
Pike) is freed to provide individual 
help. 


"REINFORCEMENT" 
IN 

LEARNING 
ACCOUNTING 


Arthur H. Pike 
Norwich University 
Northfield, Vermont 


“.. both fast and slow 
students may learn more effec- 
tively the behavioral responses 
required of them in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting.” 


ECENT studies in the improve- 
ment of learning efficiency, espe- 
cially those undertaken in reference 
to teaching machines, have shown 
again the importance of the principle 
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of “reinforcement” in achieving 
better learning results. This principle 
is sometimes stated as follows: More 
efficient learning results when the 
learner knows promptly the correct- 
ness of his behavior, even on a step- 
by-step basis, and when he is im- 
mediately rewarded, or reinforced, 
for each correct performance. 
Student Difficulties in Solving 
Bookkeeping Problems 
The 


problems in 


use of simulated business 
bookkeeping and ac- 
instruction 1s 


counting common. 


Most 
problems. Through the completion of 


textbooks contain many such 
these problems, the student receives 
practice in the application of the text- 


book Most 


bookkeeping problems the 


accounting principles. 

involve 
carrying out of inherently sequenced 
the 
achieve the correct solution. 


operations, if student is to 

But a major difficulty faces stu- 
dents as they solve their bookkeeping 
problems—there are so many places 
at which errors may be made. Par- 
ticularly in cycle problems, the stu- 
dent may not know the success of his 
decision-making behavior until his 
journals and ledgers are complete, 
and he draws a trial balance. 

The 
cisions the student makes, any one of 
which fail to 
achieve a correct solution, are usually 
not checked on a step-by-step basis. 
Whatever improvement in learning 
efficiency the student might make if 
he could 


scores of interlocking de- 


can cause him to 


receive reinforcement at 


each step of the problem is not re- 


alized. . 


The Teacher's Problems 


But we can hardly blame the teach- 
er for the fact that students are not 
receiving step-by-step reinforcement 
of their behavior. Faced with classes 
of students, within which each in- 
dividual varies in ability, aptitude, 
and rate of performance, no human 
teacher could expect to provide for 
step-by-step checking for each stu- 
dent completing a bookkeeping prob- 
lem. Whatever reinforcement a stu- 
dent does receive will result from 
whatever checking the harried in- 
structor finds time to do in class or 


in laboratory, from student use of the 
teacher’s key where this is permit- 
ted, from the interchange of informa- 
tion among students, or from the 
student’s personal study of textbook 


examples. Yet none of these methods 


of checking performance provides for 
reinforcement of student behavior on 
a step-by-step basis. 

Here, then, is a situation in which 
a mechanical device might be use- 
ful. Such a device could stand ready 
to provide the student (or a group of 
students) with reinforcement of cor- 
rect behavior in the problem-solving 
situation on a step-by-step basis. 


Design of a Teaching Device 


Various types of electronic and 
mechanical equipment capable of pro- 
viding reinforcement of student be- 
havior is now in preparation, and in 
use in a few schools. But it is apt to 
be some time yet before this equip- 
ment is perfected, and programming 
problems have been solved. 

What is suggested here is a simple 
and inexpensive teaching device that 
has worked well for this author, and 
that might suggest ideas for the fu 
ture design of 
equipment. 


Basically, the problem is to pro 


more complicated 


vide a student with a step-by-step 
method of checking the decisions he 
makes as he solves a bookkeeping 
problem. The basic assumption is 
that if a student makes a decision, 
and then can immediately determine 
then the 


student will experience desirable re- 


if his decision is correct, 
inforcement of his initial correct be- 
havior, or, if he was in error, can 
immediately correct himself. 

To provide students with a method 
of checking their work on the step- 
by-step basis, this author makes avail- 
able to students an answer guide, 
consisting of duplicated answer 
forms, covering in detail the prob- 
lem assigned the students. 

This answer guide contains pages, 
each of which illustrates the correct 
way one single entry of the problem 
should be made. Unlike the usual 
teacher’s key which shows the total 
and final solution to the complete 
problem, the first page (or frame) of 
the answer guide shows only the cor- 
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rect way of recording the first trans- 
action of the problem. The second 
page of the answer guide shows the 
first transaction again, but also in- 
cludes the correct way of recording 
the second transaction of the problem. 
And each subsequent answer guide 
page provides the student with the 
for the 
problem as far as he has then car- 


complete correct solution 
ried it, plus the correct solution for 


the current transaction the student 
is making. 
The answer guide pages are easily 


prepared on a fluid-process duplica- 





SAMPLE PROBLEM 


INSTRUCTIONS: Record the following entries in 
the Journals provided. Use pencil. After mak- 
ing an entry, check it with your Answer Guide. 
If your entry is in error, think the entry through 
again, ask for help if necessary, and then 
correct your entry. 

1961 

October | 

Issued Voucher No. 571 
Co. for October rent. 
October 2 

Issued check No. 
Voucher No. 571. 
October 3 

Issued Voucher No. 572 for $500 to Martha 
Johnson for Advertising Expense. 


for $300 to Rudin 


500 in full paymer+ of 





REGISTER 


VOUCHER REGISTER 


GENERAL JOURNAL 





CREOIT OaTe 














tor. After drawing the necessary 
forms on a master sheet, the correct 
answer to the first transaction is en- 
tered, sufficient copies run off, then 
the answer to the second transaction 
is added to the master, more copies 
run off, and so on. Properly collated, 
the individual pages make-up a step- 
by-step answer guide to the problem. 


How Students Use the Answer Guide 


The student uses the answer guide 
in helping him solve a bookkeeping 
problem by first entering (perhaps 
in pencil) the first transaction on his 
answer (See illustrations). 
Next he checks with Frame 1 of the 


sheet 


answer guide, where he finds the 
correct entry for the transaction he 
has just made. If the entry the stu- 
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dent has made and the entry on the 
answer guide page are exactly the 
same, the student’s behavior is, it is 
assumed, reinforced, and he goes on 
to work out the next transaction. 
Should there be a difference be- 
tween what the student has decided 
is the correct entry, and the entry 
shown on the answer guide page, 
the student his work, 
asks for help if necessary, and when 
his error, finally 


reconsiders 


he understands 
erases and corrects his answer. 

In this manner, the student com- 
pletes each transaction, exposing a 
new frame of the answer guide to 
help him check his work on a step- 
by-step basis. When he has com- 
pleted the problem, the student may 
be instructed, when time permits, to 


repeat the same problem again, using 
the answer guide more sparingly, if 


at all. 
Advantages of Using the Answer Guide 


Some of the advantages deriving 
from the use of the simple teaching 
device described here to provide for 
the reinforcing of student problem- 
solving behavior are: 

Errors made by students are immedi- 

ately corrected and do not lead to 


further errors in the problem se- 
quence. 
Each student or group of students may 


work at its own rate. 


Slow students are required to master 
the problem, without being so much 
discouraged by their lower rate of 
learning. 

Fast students may do extra practice 
work. 

Students, experiencing success, are 
better motivated, and find their prac- 
tice assignments more enjoyable. 
The teacher’s time is used more ef- 
ficiently in helping students who do 
not understand accounting principles. 


Summary 
One principle of learning suggests 
that the learner should know 
promptly the correctness of his 
answers and be reinforced for each 
correct makes. Book- 
keeping problems, designed to simu- 


answer he 


late business behavior, involve a con- 
siderable number of interlocking de- 
cisions, each of which must be cor- 
rectly made if the student is to solve 
the problem correctly. These sequen- 
tial decisions are not generally shown 
to be correct (or incorrect) to the 
student as he goes along making 
them. Rather, the student must wait 
until his whole problem is completed 
before he knows the accuracy of his 
work. 

To provide for immediate rein- 
bookkeeping 


forcement of correct 


problem - solving decisions, in a 
simple, inexpensive, and immediately- 
usable way, the instructor might pro- 
vide students with an answer guide, 
showing on a step-by-step basis cor- 
rect entries for each transaction re- 
quired in a problem. By the use of 
this method, both fast and slow stu- 
dents may learn more effectively the 
behavioral responses required of them 
in bookkeeping and acounting. 
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“I work alone 


waiting . . . no rushing. . 


Teach 


. . progress at my own speed . . . no 
. | am my own judge...’ 


Machine 


Transeription 


Ora Searle 


Utica Free Academy 
Utica, New York 


ACH 1,000,000 units 
for machine dictation and trans- 
cription, valued at $60,000,000, are 


year over 


being sold. Business forecasts pre- 
dict a rapid increase as more and 
more salesmen are pushing the sales 
and proving the merits of this rela- 
tively new product, which is being 
manufactured by many firms in this 
country and abroad. 

The sale of these machines call for 
skilled operators in machine trans- 
Already surveys indicate 
for 


cription. 
that 
transcribers compare favorably and 


compensations machine 


often times exceed the salaries which 
are paid to other office employees. 
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Philosophy and Description of 
New York State Program 


Due to these facts New York State 
realized the need for training machine 
transcribing operators. So, a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
needs and to determine the content of 
the course of study. 

The course, as outlined by New 
York State, is an intensive skill build- 
ing course to be given in grades 11 
and/or 12 in secondary schools. The 
only prerequisite is one year of type- 
writing. The training program pro- 
vides for additional training in ad- 
vanced typing (both in technique and 
application), review and application 


of English mechanics (punctuation, 
grammar, use of words, correct writ- 
ing of numbers, etc.), spelling, use 
of dictionary, and the actual tran- 
scription of 180 letters. Each tran- 
scribed letter must be mailable and 
ready for the signature of an em- 
ployee. It also must be transcribed 
at a speed which would be acceptable 
to business and which would be a 
training for production standards of 
modern business offices. 

The 
parts- 
the first semester and Part IT to be 


course is divided into two 


Part I to be covered during 


covered during the second semester. 

Part | 
range in length from the 40-word let- 
ter to the 260-word letter. In addi 
tion to the increase in length of these 


includes 72 letters, which 


letters, the following have increased 
progressively from the very easy to 
the more difficult phase of usage: 
sentence structure, spelling, and 
punctuation. In this part only single 
mailable copies need to be transcribed. 

Part II includes 108 letters, which 
range in length from the 40-word let 
ter to 400-word letter. These letters 
stress the mechanics of English and 
the more difficult spelling demons. In 
this part mailable copy, carbon copy 
and addressed envelope should be 
prepared for each letter; and the 
time taken 
noted at top of letter. 


to transcribe should be 


The letters for both parts are in 
cluded in A Uniform Educational 
Program for Machine Transcription. 

In both parts each letter is coded 
for grammatical structure to the fol- 
(1) Refer 
ence Manual for Stenographers and 


lowing reference books: 


Typists by Gavin and Hutchinson, 
(2) Stenographic 
Reference Manual by Larson and 
Koehle, Third Edition; (3) Standard 
Handbook for Secretaries by Lois 
Hutchinson, Seventh (4) 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Manual of Style, 1953; (5) A 
Manual of Style, University of Chi- 


Second Edition; 


Edition ; 


cago Press. 

Spelling words are listed and keyed 
for frequency to the Basic V ocabu- 
lary of Business Letters by Horn and 
Peterson. These words form a basic 
set for spelling. 
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Plans for Conducting Course 

The Battery Plan 

The room is equipped with type- 
writers and transcribing machines. 
The instructor teaches machine tran- 
scription as he would any skilled sub- 
ject. Speed tests, spelling tests, tests 
in English mechanics, and typing 
Out- 


of-classwork should be assigned and 


tests should be administered. 


should be checked to ensure its ac- 
complishment. 


The Individual or Small 
Group Tutorial Plan 
A station, consisting of typewriter 
is installed 
The stu- 


dent can schedule this course during 


and transcribing machine, 
at some place in the school. 


a free period with four work periods 
a week and with the fifth period for 
consultation with instructor. During 
this 
and out-of-classwork are checked, in 


consultation period classwork 
dividual problems are discussed, and 
tests are administered. In addition to 
learning the importance of planning 
work, this procedure provides for in- 
spelling, 


tegration of typewriting, 


English and transcription knowledge. 
Interest of Manufacturers in 
Developing Instructional Materials 

Manufacturers have shown an in- 
terest in this program which has been 
developed by New York State. The 
proof of this statement is that they 
have carefully studied the new State 
Syllabus and the 180 prepared letters 
Educational Pro 


in the Uniform 


gram. Several manufacturers have 
asked and have been granted written 
permission to prepare pre-recorded 
instructional materials based on the 
-Uniform Educational Program for 
use in New York State Schools. 
My Personal Experience 
With The Course 

We have used this course at Utica 
Free Academy for two groups of 
students: (1) the slow students who 
need extra instruction in typing tech- 
nique and transcribing technique; or 
those, who for some reason do not 
continue with second-year shorthand 
now find this is a valuable skill for 
immediate employment; and (2) the 
above-average students, who can use 
this course for extending, enriching, 
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and adding to their other vocational 
business skills. 

We use the individual tutorial plan 
at Utica Free Academy. The stu- 
dents enjoy this type of individua- 
lized work since it appears to be more 
like the typical office situation. Stu- 
dents work by themselves, plan the 
performance of their work, and en- 
joy the individual consultations with 
the instructor. 

The slower students like the in- 
dividual tutorial plan as there is less 
pressure. They proceed at their own 
speed, and their weak points in tech 
quickly diagnosed and 
remedied. With this individual help 
readily available, the frustration of 


nique are 


competition with classmates is less 
ened, and weaknesses, which in an 
ordinary class would not be noticed, 
are immediately spotted and helped. 
The above-average students like it as 
it adds interest and enables them to 
develop another vocational and mar 
ketable skill. 


able students can finish the course in 


Some of these more 


one semester as their basic transcrip- 
tion skills have been largely developed 
in shorthand. 

The class period is devoted pri- 
marily to transcription. The required 
out-of-class work is devoted to extra 
exercises 


typewriting, spelling, and 


in English mechanics. It is easy for 
the consulting teacher to check on 
homework assignments and to note 
weak or strong points in technique 


development. 
Some Student Comments 


The following is indicative of the 


comments which have been made by 


students in this course: 

“This course, first of all, is com- 
pletely different from any of my other 
subjects. It gives me a chance to 
work alone thus being able to pro- 


gress at my own speed. There is no 


waiting for those who are slower or 
fail to keep 


no rushing because I 


pace with the rest of the class. I am 


my own judge as to what I am weak 


in and then I can spend as much 
time as I need on that one point.” 


How Machine Transcription May Be 
Used to Meet 3-Unit Sequences in 
New York State For Graduation 


1. Students may earn a special busi- 
ness diploma endorsed in ‘‘Machine 
Transcription,” if they complete the 
following curriculum sequence. 

Introduction to Business—1 unit 
Typewriting—1l unit 
Machine Transcription—1 unit 
Bookkeeping 1, business law or 
business arithmetic—1 unit 
Secretarial practice, office prac- 
tice, or 12th year vocational 
business practice—l unit 

2. The several three-unit major 
sequences provide adequate flexibility 
in planning a student’s schedule for 
a regular State or local diploma. 


Typewriting 
Machine transcription 
Secretarial practice 


T ypewriting 

Machine transcription 

Twelfth-year vocational business 
practice 


Typewriting 
Machine transcription 
Office practice 


Typewriting 
Machine transcription 
Office experience 





AN INVITATION TO YOU— 
to improve your professional status 


Several new names appeared last year and 
will appear this year because the Journal 
invitation provided stimulus and gave courage 
to those who were anxious but shy about 
writing professionally. 

The same invitation is extended again to 
submit articles if you have anything you would 
like to see in print, if your ideas are at least 
as good as those already used, Length—!,000 
to 1,200 words; format—subheads every two 
or three hundred words, box and title; illus- 
trations if at all possible. Topics—shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping (especially), general 
business (and all related subjects), standards, 
guidance, supervision, teacher education, dis- 


tributive education (and related subjects), 
testing and grading for any of the above; in 
general, anything that is interesting to you is 
interesting to other business teachers. 

The invitation is also extended to you to 
write letters if you agree and write letters 
if you disagree. This is most interesting to 
the authors and to the editors of a maga- 
zine. We will make space for them whenever 
they appear. If a full-fledged column grows, 
that will be good. 

If you are in doubt about your writing ability 
or your ideas, consult with the editor. Write 
the Journal of Business Education, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 








WHAT'S NEW 





Bill G. Rainey 
Murray State College 


Tishomingo, Oklahoma 


GAIN, as shorthand teachers, it 
A is time to pause and take stock 
of what has happened in shorthand 
education during the past school 
year.’ This article summarizes the 
various shorthand articles that ap- 
peared in American Business Educa- 
tion, Business Education Forum, 
Business Teacher, The Balance 
Sheet, The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, Business Education World, 
Ball State Commerce Journal, and 
Catholic Business Education Review,” 
during the school year 1960-1961. Its 
purpose is to acquaint shorthand 
teachers and supervisors of business 
education with what is being said 
and done in the field of shorthand; 
to focus attention on the current re- 
search and trends; and to help the 
reader crystallize his own thinking, 
thereby making it possible to im- 
prove his own instruction. 


Columns 


Richard Hoffman (35) authored 
Business Education World’s monthly 
column entitled “Shorthand Corner.” 
He speaks about things we should do 
at the beginning of school ( Sept.) ; 
gives suggestions for student activi- 

1Those readers doing research in shorthand 
education will possibly find the three previous 
installments helpful. They appeared in this jour- 
nal in the issues of: November, 1958; December, 
1959; and January, 1961. 

2 Numbers in parentheses throughout the article 


refer to the titles in the bibliography that appears 
at the end of this article. 
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ties while the teacher is checking roll, 
and for effective homework and class 
drill (Oct.) ; urges teachers to study 
the manual accompanying the text 
being used, to use colored chalk for 
chalkboard presentations for variety, 
and to constantly experiment for new 
and better ways of doing things 
(Nov.); suggests several things we 
might do in the shorthand class when 
the period is cut short for some rea- 
son and explains the award program 
in use at Placer Joint Union High 
School of California (Dec.); dis- 
cusses outlines, notebooks, and home- 
work, as well as the potential value 
of Today's Secretary (Jan.); dis- 
cusses new activities for the second 
semester (Feb.); discusses a plan 
whereby a good deal of the work of 
evaluation is done by the student 
(March); discusses the matter of 
proofreading and students’ reaction 
to a letter containing some twenty 
errors that he had received from a 
business office (April); gives some 
advice on providing students with 
enough ‘information to help them in 
securing that first position (May) ; 
and suggests that teachers give stu- 
dents an opportunity to evaluate the 
instructor (June). 


Bibliographies 


Rainey (58) summarized the writ- 
ings in the field of shorthand educa- 


IN 


SHORTHAND 
EDUCATION? 


For the fourth consecutive year the author presents a com- 
plete bibliography and brief comments for the annual review 
of stenography articles September, 1960, to June, 1961. 


tion, appearing in nine business edu- 
cation journals, for the year 1959- 
1960, presented a bibliography of 
seventy-four articles which were pub- 
lished during the year, and com- 
mented on certain philosophies and 
practices of doubtful defensibility. 


Series 


With due respect and admiration 
for all authors, it is this writer’s 
opinion that the series by Grubbs 
(20-29) is the best and most useful 
set of articles, from the classroom 
usage standpoint, to be presented dur- 
ing the year. The nature of these 
articles is discussed in the paragraphs 
following. 

September (20). A sixty-day plan 
for teaching the 70 lessons in Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified is pre- 
sented. A sixty-day calendar is given 
which gives a breakdown of the 
activities for each day. The calendar 
sets in motion a six-day cycle of 
repetition—the learners explore each 
new shorthand principle through 
reading it in the lesson in which it 
is presented and in the following five 
lessons before they are expected to 
write it. Vigorous skill building 
through dictation and writing of 
each shorthand principle follows the 
six-day reading exploration of it. 
Twelve tips to facilitate the teaching 
of shorthand are also given. For 
those teachers who have never taught 
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shorthand before, this article is a 
“must.” 

October (21). Doctor Grubbs says 
that “success and failure in achieving 
first semester goals in Gregg short- 
hand balance precariously on the 
razor-thin edge presented by each 
daily lesson” and with this thought 
in mind he proceeds to present ex- 
cellent, sound suggestions for the 
daily lesson plan in beginning short- 
hand. 

November (22). Excellent proce- 
dures to follow in testing and grad- 
ing are given by Doctor Grubbs, who 
says, “It is not enough to know that 
a student in your shorthand class 
can take dictation at a certain rate. 
It is even more important to find out 
why he cannot take it at a higher 
rate. To do so will require additional 
testing and evaluation.” 


December (23). Doctor Grubbs 
emphasizes the use of the chalkboard 
and tells how to use it most efficiently. 
Several pointers given on 
the use of the textbook and tran- 
script. An explanation of the “stand- 


are 


ard word” is given and the proper 
use of the stopwatch is explained. 
Those who have difficulty in deter- 
mining the rate at which to dictate 
material counted in 20 standard 
words or marked in 15-second inter- 
vals to be dictated at another rate 
will find the discussion and formulas 
presented most helpful. The author 
urges the use of tapes and records 
but points out their proper use— 
which is not to take the place of the 
teacher. 

January (24). How to bridge the 
gap between first semester and second 
semester routines is explained. 

February (25). How to build skill 
through speed development is ex- 
plained by Doctor Grubbs, who illus- 
trates the use of the stair step and 
one-minute speed building plans, and 
the arrangement of letters for spurt 
dictation. 


March (26). 
more time-consuming than a lot of 
busy teachers have time for, an ex- 
cellent method of testing and grad- 
ing in second-semester shorthand is 


Although probably 


presented by Doctor Grubbs, who 
says, ‘“Make your test procedures so 
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much a normal part of your skill 
building routine that your students 
can be moved into and out of 
evaluation situations without fear or 
tension. 

April (27). If you have any doubts 
about how to teach transcription, this 
article should leave you with no 
doubts whatsoever. The author pre- 
sents a semester plan for transcrip- 
tion which is divided into three 
phases, and gives a detailed explana- 
tion of the correct procedures to 
follow. 

May (28). Grubbs, in explaining 
how we must plan for transcription, 
presents a “weekly plan for tran- 
scription-experiences laboratory” and 
“a daily plan for transcription-experi- 
ences laboratory.” Other topics dis- 
cussed include: warmups, class drills, 
skill maintenance, variable-line writ- 
ing, scribble typing, measurement 
and self-appraisal. 

June (29). A plan for student self- 
appraisal in transcription is present- 
ed. In this plan, a cycle consisting of 
four weeks with one week each em- 
phasizing transcription tran- 
script accuracy, English applications, 
and transcript appearance, is used. 
The grading plan for each week of 
the cycle is given. Another interest- 
ing teaching and self-appraisal device 
discussed is the Friday notebook, 
which is used in the development of 
transcription-typing skill. 

Ulrich (77-83), in her series de- 
voted to explaining and promoting 
the Gregg Awards Program, speaks 
of the awards program for short- 
hand, bookkeeping, filing, and typing 
(77), says that dramatics can be 
made to work wonders in stirring up 
interest and enthusiasm in the short- 


rate, 


hand class and gives an example to 
illustrate the point (78), explains 
how to use the various Gregg awards 
(79), explains why so many students 
qualify on dictation speed tests but 
fail to qualify on transcription tests 
and gives tips on improvement of 
transcription procedures (80), strong- 
ly urges all teachers to use the awards 


program as presented in Today’s Sec- 
retary and Business Teacher (81), 
comments on the intricacies involved 
in handling 80,000 applications for 
awards monthly and the importance 


of keeping on a schedule in so far 
as an incentive program is concerned 
(82), and advises us to inspire and 
train the better students in a class in 
greater productivity in the shorthand, 
typing, and language skills, to look 
at our teaching record for the year to 
see if we have accomplished what we 
wanted to do, and to encourage stu- 
dents to attain higher speeds in typ- 
ing, also (83). 

An article on shorthand theory 
and practice, written by Charles E. 
Zoubek, appeared in each issue of 
Business Teacher during the school 
year. The nature of these articles is 
described in the following para- 
graphs. 

September-October (91). The au- 
thor believes our students may not be 
progressing as they should because 
they do not have transcripts, we are 
expecting too high a reading rate, too 
much homework, dictation with books 
closed, insufficient spelling as new 
strokes and principles introduced, in- 
correct writing habits, dictated word- 
list dictation-tran- 


scription tests. 


tests instead of 

November (92). teacher 
who has been afraid or concerned 
that dictation machines are driving 
shorthand and stenographers out of 
the picture will definitely want to read 
Zoubek’s enlightening report on the 
subject. It will give you ammunition 
for your talks with administrators 
who may be thinking of discontinu- 
ing shorthand instruction. 


Every 


December-January (93). The au- 
thor notebook habits of 
students, cautioning us not to inter- 
fere with students’ writing habits if 
it seems right for them. Size of notes 
is not important. What is important 
is correct proportion and the ability 


discusses 


to transcribe the notes. 

February (94). Zoubek gives his 
suggestions for teaching the second 
semester of shorthand, which includes 
much new-matter dictation with and 
without previews, the minute-step 
plan for building speed, reading back 
from written notes, use of key, tapes 
and records, transcription workbook, 
and Today's Secretary. 

March (95). Zoubek answers gen- 
eral questions relative to procedures 
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in second semester shorthand. 

April (96). Zoubek speaks of the 
1916 edition of Gregg shorthand that 
he learned from and gives his opin- 
ion of how to grade brief form tests. 

May-June (97). Zoubek suggests 
that we teach students how to take 
tests, for he believes that there is a 
definite technique to test taking, so 
that their achievements on them re- 
flect their true ability. This teaching 
includes giving “dry runs,” checking 
their tools before a test, watching 
their time, checking their transcripts, 
understanding of what constitutes 
an error, and announcing tests in 
advance. 

The early life and struggles of 
John Robert Gregg in England and 
Scotland are presented by his biogra- 
pher, Symonds (67). All shorthand 
,teachers will find this story of the 
birth and progress of Gregg’s system 
of shorthand amazingly interesting. 
Doctor Gregg’s success in promoting 
his system of shorthand in America 
is interestingly told (68); his search 
for a simpler alphabet, his adoption 
of what he called the ‘Seven Basic 
Principles in a good shorthand sys- 
tem,” his final selection of only ten 
signs to go into his shorthand system 
are presented (69) ; final 


achievement of Doctor Gregg’s goal 


and the 


the Gregg Shorthand System as we 
know it today—is raptureously told 
(70) by Symonds in this four-part 


series. 
Motivation 


To cut down on tardiness, Cham- 


hers (4) has a volunteer write five 
the 


morning. Students are encouraged to 


sentences on chalkboard each 
come early to class to transcribe the 
sentences written. Those who tran- 
scribe all the sentences correctly be- 
fore the class bell rings are given a 
bonus grade. 

Han- 


dividing 


Motivation is provided in 
(32) 


into 


naford’s classes by 


students different groups and 
employing “promotions” and “demo- 
tions” to stimulate effort. 

A motivational bulletin board idea 
in the form of a fishing pond in 
which students fish for mailable let- 
ters is presented by Houck (36), 


while a modified point basis system 
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is used by Kelly (42) in which stu- 
dents work for a fictitious corporation 
and earn “money” which is converted 
into points periodically. 

Nelson (55) gives students, once 
a week, a page of shorthand notes 
entitled “Reading for Fun,” which is 
always something of current interest 
to the students. 

Taylor (71) devotes the first short- 
hand day of each month to interesting 
projects, contests, and games as a 
way of adding interest to shorthand 
classes, and Winifred (90) urges 
inter-class competition as a means to 
greater individual progress. 

Birthday greetings written in short- 
hand on the chalkboard is a device 
used by Hughes (38) to promote 
interest in learning shorthand prin- 


ciples. 
Transcription 


In discussing the question, “Should 
shorthand transcription in the sec- 
ondary school be started early in the 
stenographic program or delayed un- 
til students acquire a high degree of 
skill in shorthand, typewriting, and 
English?,” Condon (5) is of the be- 
lief that transcription can be intro- 
duced as early as the first week of 
the beginning course, 
whereas Rahe and Yerian (5) would 
delay transcription for possibly two 


shorthand 


semesters, 

Reed (59) discusses an eclectric 
method for developing transcription 
skill, emphasizing these points: a 
good method must tie the new learn- 
ing in with something familiar; a 
good method must make the student 
feel successful; whenever any read- 
ing 1s done, “read in” essential punc- 
tuation: high-level transcription abil- 
ity can be developed more readily on 
straight copy than on arranged ma- 
terial; methods for grading mailable 
letter transcription. 

Twelve tips for smooth sailing in 
transcription are given by Therese 
(73). These include making the stu- 
dents feel at ease, removing any fear 
that transcription is difficult, provid- 
ing individual instruction, teacher 
demonstration, instilling confidence in 
students, teacher encouragement, and 
previewing at all stages of transcrip- 
tion. 


Therese (74) states that one of 
the strongest motivating forces in 
transcription is teacher enthusiasm 
and that the teacher must be able to 
demonstrate the ease of transcription 
before his class. She believes that the 
work should be carried out on a basis 
of individual instruction and that it 
is of paramount importance that we 
have objectives in our transcription 
course. 

(63) shows how to 
transcription 
bulletin 


Steinberg 
emphasize accuracy 
through a board display. 


Perkins’ (56) plan for developing 
good spellers may be summarized as: 


(1) set aside a few minutes each 
week in transcription for spelling in- 
struction, (2) fewer fre- 
quently misspeiled words in the total 
course of study, (3) pretest to deter- 
mine which words should be studied, 
(4) teach the students how to study 
spelling by giving them a sound 
method of learning based on up-to- 
date research data, and (5) appraise 
and give special help 


include 


their results 


when needed. 
Homework 
Ways that shorthand progress can 
be increased 
work procedures are discussed by 


through correct home- 


Gregg (19), who says that, to be 
done 
and 


effective, homework must be 
concentration, 


the 


with complete 
that teachers must 


hearted, enthusiastic cooperation of 


have whole- 
students. 

homework 
dis- 


how 
from a 


Suggestions on 
can be transformed 
advantage to an advantage for stu- 
dents and for teachers is given by 
Madsen (47), that 
most of the student’s writing prac- 
tice should be transcribing print into 
shorthand rather than writing short- 
hand from textbook plates, and that 
homework assignments can be cut to 
about one-third their present length 
with the same effectiveness if proper 


who _ believes 


procedures are employed. 

Sister St. Monica (54) helps stu- 
dents build shorthand speed by cut- 
ting a shorthand stencil of a short- 
hand record and giving this to the 
students to read and copy at home 
before taking the record the next day 


in class. 
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General Teaching Suggestions 


A small traffic light signal is dupli- 
cated at the top of the papers Beau- 
mont (10) uses for testing. Errors 
are checked on each paper, and the 
appropriate signal is marked with a 
colored crayon or pen. Green is used 
for an acceptable paper, yellow 
means improvement is needed, and 
red is for unsatisfactory. 

Diloreto (11) explains how short- 
hand students can master the spell- 
ing words in the text and form good 
learning habits by using the type- 
writer as a learning tool. 

DuFrain (12) talks about some of 
the things we should say and reiterate 
in our shorthand classes. She would 
minimize talking, per se, but would 
emphasize these key points: short- 
hand spelling words; exactness, pre- 
eiseness, and skill in penmanship; 
size of shorthand outlines; punctua- 
tion marks and tabulations; contest 
practice ; brief forms mastery; page- 
turning ; self-teaching. 

A new approach to the teaching of 
beginning shorthand is presented by 
Fedorezyk (13). Under this plan the 
first week would be a week of for- 
mal and informal testing to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses 
of students. The ensuing year’s work 
is then planned to challenge every 
student in class to develop his poten- 
tial to the fullest. 

Atencio (2) 
classes provide an opportunity to al- 


believes multiple 
leviate some of the problems of re- 
stricted curriculums, and tells us of 
how he successfully combined short- 
hand and typewriting in the same 
classroom. 

To every 
Gryder (30) trains students not to 
read back the salutation and compli- 


save second possible, 


mentary closing of dictation. 

Harper (33) explains how to con- 
duct adult shorthand classes which 
are composed of individuals having 
varied shorthand experiences. 

Krause (43) suggests writing con- 
trasting pairs of words on the chalk- 
board in different colored chalks to 
emphasize the difference, while Lewis 
(45) suggests running off copies of 
three- and five-minute takes so that 
students can check their own—or 
sach other’s—papers. In this way, the 
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teacher only has to check those that 
the students think have qualified. 
Mincer (53) had students write 
letters to various business organiza- 
tions requesting samples of their 
credit letters. The letters were care- 
fully read, and lists of unusual or 
technical terms were prepared, along 
with shorthand outlines and defini- 
tions. 
Fifteen 
teaching 


excellent stimulants for 
given by 
Gregg experts New- 
house (65). These will be useful to 


everyone who will take the time to 


shorthand are 


Strony and 


read them. 

Swartz (66) uses brief form flash 
cards to fill up the occasional minutes 
remaining at the end of class. 

Some innovations for use with 
advanced students is given by Ullrich 
(84), who believes we should provide 
realistic situtaions in the classroom in 
order that the first day in the office 
will not prove overwhelming. 

Williamson (89) the 
matter of learning to write short- 
shorthand re- 
porter skills—the 
ability to write rapidly what he hears 
and the ability to read what he has 
written. One action is not more im- 


discusses 


hand, and states ‘‘A 


must have two 


” 


portant than the other. 


Systems 


Condon (6), in introducing the 
shorthand section of Business Edu- 
cation Forum for October, states his 
belief that the years ahead will bring 
further revisions and simplifications 
in our shorthand systems that will 
result in a reduction in memory load 
but with a good speed potential. 
Houtz (37) believes the alphabet 
systems of shorthand have some 
merit for low speed takes and for 
personal use and demonstrates the 
possibilities of these alphabetic sys- 
tems, while Kastelic (41) reports on 
the teaching of 
stenograph, comparing the achieve- 


his success with 
ments of machine and pencil writers 
under his instruction. 

Freeman (16), believing that rela- 
tively few office workers need to de- 
velop the high speeds and competency 
symbol systems produce, discusses 
the advantages of teaching abbrevi- 
ated longhand systems and compares 
it with the symbol system. He states 


‘ 


that business teachers should face up 
to the fact that business education 
must make a greater contribution to 
the education of all students if they 
wish to remain in the secondary 
school of the future. 

Wagoner (87) refutes the claims 
that have been made by Freeman and 
others for abbreviated longhand sys- 
tems, stating that high speeds of 
reading or writing are almost im- 
possible and that abbreviated long- 
hand systems should not be consid- 
ered as a real substitute for symbol 


systems. 


Notehand 


Van Derveer (85), after teaching 
an experimental class in notehand at 
Montclair College High School, is 
quite plausive in her reaction to this 


new course. She reports that reading 
skill development was rapid and that 
some students were able to write 60 
w.p.m. with only one-third to one- 
half the study time normally given to 
first-year shorthand. She also states 
her belief that the next revision of 
Gregg shorthand will incorporate 
some notehand features. 

Rogers (60) points out that Note- 
hand emphasizes how to make more 
discriminate notes and how to record 
them with both longhand and_ note- 
hand, and comments on the success- 


ful teaching of a notehand course. 


Dictation 


Those who are confused by the 
standard word count and who do not 
know how to change the word count 
of dictation material from one speed 
to another may find the formulas 
provided by Stone (64) helpful. 

' Aldrich (1) explains the use of a 
shorthand dictation library and how 
it can be of great benefit to short- 
hand students; Miller and Faulkner 
(52) explain how they were able to 
set up a dictation lab for $200, which 
permitted dictation at three speeds in 
one room. 

The problem of locating satisfac- 
tory new-matter dictation material 
for speed building and testing pur- 
poses—and which at the same time 
would deal with vocabulary currently 
under study—is solved by Gauthier 
(18), who prepared an index of such 


material by topics. 
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To give advanced shorthand stu- 
dents practice in taking regular office- 
style dictation, Meyer (51) dictates 
some of her personal correspondence 
to them for transcription. 

Post 
how to limber up for rapid dictation. 
For those teachers who are frequent- 
ly interrupted at the peak of a dicta- 
tion drive, Searle (61) suggests hang- 
ing a card on the outside of the door, 
reading “Dictating—Do Not Dis- 
turb.” 


(57) gives suggestions on 


Small (62) stimulates the desire of 
students to read and follow the daily 
newspapers by dictating from 3 to 5 
minutes each day from the papers. 
This also increases their ability to 
write unfamiliar material. 

The question of whether or not the 
course in shorthand can add to or 
reinforce knowledge in content areas 
by careful selection of dictation ma- 
terial is raised by Tenikat, Ritten- 
house, and Carlson (72). They be- 
lieve it can, and especially prepared 
dictation material incorporating eco- 
nomic concepts is presented. 


Research 


Frink (17) reports on the implica- 
tion of shorthand and 
transcription. Of interest in her re- 


research in 


port were these facts: in general, less 
than 50 per cent of the stenographic 
students completing two years of 
shorthand are capable of producing 
either passing verbatim or mailable 
transcripts from material of 1.4 syl- 
labic intensity dictated at a rate of not 
over 80 w.p.m.; one-year high school 
shorthand students capable of pro- 
transcripts from 
material dictated at 60 w.p.m. was 
reported as ranging from 11 to 20 
per cent. 


ducing mailable 


A survey by Manpower, Inc., as 
reported by Gryder and Boggs (31), 
reveals that a shorthand speed of 100 
w.p.m. is enough for 91 per cent of 
the filled by their 45 
branches throughout the 
country, with 9 per cent of the com- 


vacancies 
located 


panies requesting 120 w.p.m. As sug- 
gested by the authors, this may call 
for a re-evaluation of the emphasis 
placed on 120 and 140 w.p.m. goals 
insisted on by many 


which are 


teachers. 
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Crandall (7) reports on a study 
by Silverthorn in which it was found 
that of 300,000 running words writ- 
ten by 1,012 different writers, the 
100 most frequently used words com- 
prised 53 per cent of the total. Thirty- 
five of the 100 most frequently used 
words are common words not in- 
cluded in the Gregg brief form list 
and he suggests, due to the high fre- 
quency of these relatively few words, 
the development of an automtaic re- 
sponse to them. The author expands 
on the theory that the ability to write 
and transcribe infrequently occurring 
words is directly related to tran- 
scription errors. 

In a study by Danielson (8,9), it 
was found that shorthand vocabulary 
competency is significantly related to 
shorthand dictation achievement. As 
a student’s shorthand vocabulary in- 
dex increased, his rate of taking dic- 
tation also increased. 

Finney (14) made a study to ana- 
lyze the word content of Gregg Ad- 
vanced Dictation Simplified on the 
basis of the frequency of application 
of theory principles and abbreviat- 
ing devices in the contextual material 
of the book, and to compare the fre- 
quencies of occurrence of words fol- 
lowing these theory principles with 
the third-semester textbook, Gregg 
Transcription Simplified. 

A study to determine the value of 
certain selected variables in predict- 
ing achievement in beginning short- 
hand at the University of Texas 
was made by Whittle (88). 

Manos (48) made a study to de- 
termine the relative places of pen and 
shorthand in the public 
Employers were 


machine 
school 
equally divided among pen, machine, 
and no preference opinions about the 
systems ; they indicated that the indi- 
vidual was more important than the 
method. 


programs. 


Lusk (46) conducted a study to 
determine whether the theoretical ac- 
curacy of shorthand outlines written 
from dictation affected a student’s 
ability to transcribe, while Jester’s 
(39) study was for the purpose of 
identifying and analyzing the numer- 
ous activities which make up the 
over-all shorthand transcription proc- 
ess. Of the over-all transcription 


time, only 38 per cent was devoted 


to the typewriting activity, and 62 
per cent was devoted to numerous 
nontypewriting activities. 

Margrove (49) outlined a differ- 
ent approach to the secretarial course 
for high school seniors; that is, a 
two-credit, two-period integrated fin- 
ishing course in secretarial training. 

Fermenich (15) found that a sig- 
nificant relationship exists between 
accuracy in application of principles 
and accuracy in transcription, and 
that there is a significant relationship 
between inaccuracy in application of 
principles and inaccuracy in tran- 
scription. 

An experimental study was con- 
ducted at Marquette High School 
(Ottawa, Illinois) by Mee (50) to 
determine the feasibility of establish- 
ing a streamlined stenographic course 
in the high school. A survey of other 
selected secondary schools was made 
to determine the kind of shorthand 
programs they have. The conclusion 
reached was that a second year short- 
hand course cannot be justified in 
terms of the slight increase in dicta- 
tion speed and transcription speed. 


Miscellaneous 


Tonne (76) discusses the present 
and future status of shorthand edu- 
cation, emphasizing that there has 
been little tendency for machine 
shorthand to make significant inroads 
in the office for usual dictation 
purposes. 

Wagoner (86) reviews the qualifi- 
cations and examining program lead- 
ing to the Certified Professional Sec- 
retary. The examination covers six 
areas: human relations, business law, 
business administration, accounting, 
secretarial skills, and secretarial pro- 
cedures. 

Believing that a future teacher 
should have a master of the subject 
matter he plans to teach, Timm (75) 
discusses student teacher preparation 
in stenography. 

Harrison discusses in-service 
training programs for stenographers, 
bringing out the fact that companies 
show little agreement on minimum 
standards. She that business 
teachers should take the initiative in 
cooperating with businessmen to ar- 


says 
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rive at mutually agreeable standards 
and methods for computing these 
standards in typing, shorthand, and 
shorthand transcription. 

A history of the development of 
Gregg Shorthand is given by Leslie 
(44), who explains the means by 
which the author devised his short- 
hand alphabet and the development of 
the alphabet, and of the system after 
publication. 

Jorgensen (40) takes the reader on 
a trip with her to Gregg College in 
Liverpool, England, to learn some- 
thing of shorthand instruction in the 
city where Doctor Gregg first intro- 
duced his shorthand system. 

Blackledge (3) tells how she, and 
others, has managed to earn money 
and enlarge her experiences with her 


shorthand skill. She urges all short- 
hand teachers to put their skill to use 
outside the classroom. 


Closing Remarks 


A summary of the year’s literature 
seems to indicate that shorthand edu- 
cation is in a healthy condition and 
that satisfactory progress is being 
made in the area. A number of re- 
search studies, capable of aiding in 
the improvement of instruction, were 
reported. A lessening of the fear that 
shorthand would be driven out of the 
high school was noted. The theory 
and practice of dictation and tran- 
scription received well-deserved em- 
phasis. Motivation, home work, sys- 
tems, Notehand, and a variety of 
teaching techniques, were adequately 


covered. More articles dealing with 
shorthand were written than in any 
of the three preceding years reported. 
Much enthusiasm was evident in the 
writings, including enthusiasm for 
Notehand. Many teachers believed 
that Notehand was designed merely 
to increase sales of textbooks and 
to provide greater job security for 
the business teacher through catering 
to non-business students. However, 
this writer believes that the course 
does have merit and that it will en- 
able the business department to make 
a significant contribution to general 
education. 

Let’s all be a little more enthusias- 
tic about our personal teaching and 
help to further promote shorthand 
education this year. 
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riteria For 
- Selection of 
enographie 
Students..... 


GUIDE STUDENTS “IN TO” NOT “OUT OF” STENOGRAPHY 


LTHOUGH no infallible test 
A exists which will predict steno- 
graphic success, there are guides to 
potential success available. Some fac- 
tors to consider in helping pupils de- 
cide whether to enroll in shorthand 


follow: 
Subject Matter Achievement 


Potential ability as well as utiliza- 
tion of this ability is often but not 
invariably indicated in grades a pupil 
earns in school subjects. <A_ pupil 
who has done average or better-than- 
average work in different subjects, 
especially English, might reasonably 
be expected to do comparable work 
in shorthand. The grades a pupil re- 
celves in grammar or in the gram- 
matical phase of English probably in- 
dicate shorthand success ; perhaps the 
most important factor to consider is 
pupil achievement in grammar and 
usage. ‘Transcription of shorthand 
notes, as is well known, requires a 
thorough knowledge of punctuation, 
sentence structure, and spelling. 


Test Results 


At least three tests have been de- 
signed as prognostic devices to deter- 
mine stenographic ability. With re- 
gard to and 
Eckersley’ stated that “the relation- 


these tests Larson 
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ship between the test scores and 
achievement has been too low to merit 
their acceptance for this purpose. 
Nevertheless weaknesses in student 
abilities are indicated through the use 
of these tests.” 

Tests in the area of English are 
now being used to a limited extent to 
predict success in shorthand, and 
thus far the results have been en- 
For instance, there is a 
between 


couraging. 
fairly high 
vocabulary tests and achievement in 


correlation 
shorthand. Other English tests hav- 
ing positive guidance value are read- 
ing comprehension and mechanics of 
expression. 

Then, too, foreign language apti- 
tude tests have been used success- 
fully for shorthand prognostic pur- 
poses in some schools. If more 
schools experiment with these types 
of tests, it might be possible to ar- 
which a 


rive at a standard below 


pupil should not elect shorthand. 
Intelligence Quotient 


Although the coefficient of corre- 
lation between general I.Q. and suc- 
cess in shorthand is only .45 a pupil 
should be informed that his chances 
for success in shorthand are poor un- 
1 Ruth L, Larson and Ann L, Eckersley. “The 


Selection of Students for Shorthand.” Beacons on 
Business Education, 40:7, January, 1957, 


less he has an 1.Q. of at least 95. 
Studies have indicated that between 
80 and 90 per cent of the pupils with 
an I.Q. below 100 drop out of short- 
hand sometime during the two-year 
Transcription is especially 
However, 


period. 
difficult for these pupils. 
for success in shorthand, it is as im- 
portant for a pupil to make maximum 
use of his ability as it is to have an 
average I.Q. or better. Osborne? 
found that although some degree of 
relationship exists between intelli- 
gence and shorthand achievement, 
superior intelligence does not assure 
high achievement in shorthand and 
low intelligence does not preclude 
high scores. This study also pointed 
out that the “correlation between in- 
telligence and shorthand achievement 
suggests that success in shorthand is 
conditioned by intelligence to a lesser 
degree than success in academic sub- 


jects.” 
Teacher Opinion 


It is desirable to secure the opinion 
of a business education teacher who 
may have taught a pupil in another 
subject, such as general business. 
Since the success of a pupil in short- 

2 Elizabeth Agnes Osborne, “The Relationship 
Between Certain Psychological Tests and Short- 


hand.”” New York Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 1943, p, 51, 
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hand frequently depends on his desire 
to master this subject as well as his 
willingness to spend a great deal of 
time in studying it, the opinion of 


the teacher with regard to the pupil’s , 


electing shorthand is significant. 
Other Items 


In addition to the items mentioned 
thus far, there are other factors which 
should be considered—desire to learn 
shorthand, ability to write fairly 
rapidly, good hearing, work habits, 
and concentration necessary for dic- 


tation. 


Suggested Criteria 


Although achievement in grammar 
is the most reliable tool for prognosis, 
as many factors as possible should 
be considered when counseling pupils 
about taking shorthand. It would be 
advisable to set up a criteria or de- 
velop a graph or check list of these 
factors by which a certain number of 
points is given for each item. It 
would be necessary to use an evalua- 
tive instrument over a period of 
several years before establishing lo- 
cal norms. The total score of each 
pupil indicated on the criteria should 
be compared with achievement at- 
tained in the shorthand class. 

The criteria found in this article 
are merely suggestive and should be 
developed in accordance with avail- 
able information and the philosophy 
of the For 
school offers a try-out experience in 


school. instance, if a 
shorthand for a period of six weeks 
at the end of the tenth year in a sub- 
ject such as general business, the re- 
sults of this experience should be in- 
cluded in the criteria. 

When the criteria (at the top of 
this page) are used as presented, 
cut-off points might be suggested as 
follows: (1) a pupil with a score of 
17 or more should be encouraged to 
take shorthand, (2) a pupil with a 
score of 12 to 16 should be counseled 
carefuliy before enrolling in short- 
hand, and (3) a pupil with a score of 
11 or less should be discouraged from 
taking shorthand. 


Time Element 


If it is necessary for a pupil to 
work part-time to earn enough money 
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SUGGESTED CRITERIA TO USE IN SELECTING PUPILS 
WHO WILL BE ENCOURAGED TO TAKE SHORTLAND 


. (SUBJECT MATTER ACHIEVEMENT (Tenth grade English grade in grammar) 


Grade 
HAN 
“Be 
“on 
“Dp” 
Hen 


Suggested Scores 
‘ 7 


5 
3 
| 
0 


. TEST RESULTS (Foreign language aptitude test, stenographic aptitude test, or English test 


Class Rank 


Upper 10 per cent 
Next 20 per cent 
Middle 40 per cent 
Lower 20 per cent 
Last 10 per cent 


. INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


120 or above 
110-119 
100-109 
90-99 
89 or below 


. TEACHER OPINION 


This should include the opinion of at least one business 


teacher 


. OTHER ITEMS 


This might include factors such as the pupil's desire to 
earn shorthand, ability to write fairly rapidly. good 


hearing, etc. 


to pay college expenses, it might be 
advisable for college-bound students 
to take shorthand as well as type- 
writing so that a part-time job can 
be secured. Many a student has 
worked his way through college by 
taking and transcribing dictation. 

should 


All prospective students 


understand that a great deal of out- 


Suggested Scores 


Suggested Scores 


Suggested Scores 
4 to 0 (the highest 
score would be 4 


Suggested Scores 
4 to 0 (the highest 
score would be 4 


side preparation is required in this 
subject—usually more than is needed 
in any other business education sub- 
ject. 

The foregoing article on stenography 
is taken from and is a slight revision of a 
duplicated publication titled “Guidance for 
Business Education.” Further information 
about this guide can be secured by writing 
to William Selden, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


the answer's in 
the back 


of the book. | 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


How great value is there in “charting” a course? 


On the last page of this magazine appears a comment about a creed 
that one graduate student claims he has found helpful. We hope to 
have the answer after the degree which inspired this comment is earned. 


> 
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The folder is 


a “MUST” for 
PERSONAL 


TYPING 


THERE ISN’T TIME TO LEARN EVERYTHING 
“THE FOLDER IS THE ANSWER” 


7 often in personal typing 
classes students are swamped with 
information—rules and_ principles 
which, when applied, can give type- 
written papers that professional 
touch. All this is excellent if there 
is time in the class to present effec- 
tively each new principle with suf- 
ficient follow up to guarantee that 
the basic information has been a part 
of the common learnings which makes 
typing a tool of literacy. 

3ut how can sufficient speed de- 
velopment and principles learnings 
be accomplished in one semester of 
high school typing so that the student 
completes the course with the con- 
fidence that he can expertly type his 
own papers? The solution is not 
additional problem drills on each ap- 
plication, for there is not time for 


that. The folder is the answer! 
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Jane Manwaring 
Lockport High School 
Lockport, Illinois 


The Folder Cecomes a Must 


Each student is required to bring 
to class each day during the last 
half of the semester a folder which 
has pockets on each side. During the 
last nine weeks of a semester, after 
speed has been developed during the 
first nine weeks, the folder becomes 
a must for each class session as well 
as a requirement for credit for the 
course. 

A check list of folder requirements 
contains duplicated material dis- 
tributed to the class which includes: 
rules for letter writing; envelope 
and postal card addressing; manu- 
script writing with illustrations of 
the title page, footnotes, bibliogra- 
phy; cleaning the typewriter and 
changing the ribbon. In addition, 
certain problems typed and returned 


to the student become folder require- 


ments. 
Student May Use "File" At All Times 


At all times the student thus has 
access to his “file” (material which 
he has organized in workable order 
in his folder). Using letter writing 
as an example, this is the procedure 
which can be followed for all new 
problem situations. When letter writ- 
ing is first introduced, a duplicated 
list of about ten rules for setting up 
a typewritten letter is distributed, 
which is later filed in the folder. 
Since the rules state simply the step- 
by-step process, the teacher precedes 
each part of his first letter demon- 
stration with reading the rule which 
applies while the students read from 
their copies and make notes, if de- 
sired. In the next part of the lesson, 
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the teacher paces the class participa- 


tion in setting up a letter by first re- 
ferring to the rule which governs each 
that a prob- 
work, the 


step. The next time 


lem is assigned for class 
instructed to get their 
their ‘“‘files” 
can refer to 
This 


self 


students are 
letter 
(folders ) 
them in case there is a question. 
student to be 


rules from 


so that they 


is teaching the 
reliant by thinking enough to attempt 
to answer his own questions before 
asking the teacher to do or to guide 
his thinking for him. However, stu- 
dents should be urged to ask for help 
and notes are not suf- 


readily understandable. 


if their rules 
ficient to be 
All tests given thereafter on letter 
writing are folder tests, 
means that the students may 


considered 
which 
use any notes, rules, or examples in 
their folders to assist them in com- 
pleting the best results of which they 
Thus, a student should 
be able to produce, in the 
amount of time, a mailable letter, for 
at his finger tips he has rules with 
which he is familiar and a copy of 
a letter which he has previously typed 
that illustrates the rules. He is 
equipped to efficiently work through 
the assignment, for he is not wasting 


are capable. 
shortest 


energy wondering if this is the cor- 


rect way, for he has self confidence 


provided by past experience. 
Good Organization Results 


Does this plan aid the learner to 
organize his work so that he can im- 
mediately find the paper desired with- 
a stack of 
student is not con- 


out a wild shuffle through 
papers ? If the 
vinced of the value of good organi 
so after the 
For example, the 
a letter 
reminder 


zation, he will become 
folder test. 
instructions for 


first 
test 
are given along with the 
that the folder may be used for any 
help that is needed. 
a different idea from which 
they do not 
that the 
what he 


typing 


Since this is 
usually 
students are accustomed, 


become wholly convinced 
teacher has meant exactly 
says when he has’ stressed that the 
folder may be used at any time dur- 
ing the class period. This stems from 
the idea that many teachers believe 
that anything that is of value must 


be memorized and students, being so 
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conditioned, have not had the free- 


dom that this system affords. 
Future Tool Is Created 


Is the folder more helpful in the 
later life of the student than a copy 
Yes, for 
students more greatly appreciate and 
value the work they have prepared, 
and or- 


of his typing textbook? 


collected, studied, understood, 


ganized. Essential information is 
available for the future personal typ- 


ing that the student will encounter. 
Use of Folder Is Realistic Approach 


Is this folder must a practical ap- 


proach to problem typing? Yes, be- 


cause it is realistic. Is not the office 


worker free to consult the files in 
order to follow the form that is ac- 
ceptable in his office? Is it not better 
to have a person who knows where 
to look to find the correct answers 
than one who is frustrated by won- 
dering if he is following the correct 
form? 

Does this procedure, making the 
folder a requirement, teach the stu- 
dent to think for himself? Yes, 


cause he has his work organized so 


be- 
that he can immediately turn to the 
material that will aid him in solving 
with self confidence a typing problem. 


fe: oat ypewriter 
ite 
ss emystery game 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 


annual artistic typing contests. 


The object of this game is to construct a design 


on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 12 single spaces 
from the top, set side margins for a 45-space line, and begin typing, line by line. 


Symbols: 


"5$" means strike “$" five times; 


"3:"" means strike ":" three times; 


“2sp" means strike space bar two times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout 


entire typing. 


Line 
1—12sp, 4:, 15$ 
2—9sp, 5:, 21$ 
3—7sp, 4:, 13$, 2:, 2$, 3:, 6$ 
4—5sp, 3:, 2S, 1:, 14S, 4:, 8$ 
5—3sp, 3:, 1$, 1:, 18$, 1:, 12$ 
6—2sp, 3:, 36$ 
7—2sp, 3:, 2$, 2:, 32$ 
8—Isp, 4:, 1$, 2:, 34$ 
9—Isp, 6:, 27$, 5:, 3$ 
10—5:, 1$, 2:, 22$, 9:, 4$ 
11—7:, 12$, 16:, 8$ 
12—6:, 1$, 29:, 6$ 
13—Isp, 3:, 2$, 29:, 7$ 
14—1Isp, 2:, 3$, 28:, 8$ 
15—2sp, 4$, 29:, 7$ 
16—2sp, 2$, 20:, 4S, 8:, 6$, 1: 
17—2sp, 2$, 20:, 4$, 8:, 6$, 1: 


18—2sp, 1S, 7:, 2S, 2:, 4S, 5:, 2S, 4:, 4S, 4:, 6$ 
3$, 2:, 2$, 4:, 2$, 2:, 6$, 5:, 2$, 1:, 2$ 


7. 1S, 7: Isp, 3$, 2: 1S, 8:, Isp, 3S, 9s, 1$, 2:, 2$ 


19—Isp, 1$, 1:, 1$, 5:, 2$, 1: 
20—Isp, 1$, 1 
21—Isp, 2S, 1:, 2S, 12:, 1$, 23:, 2s 
22—1sp, 1S, 1:, 2$ 12:, 1S, 21:, 1§, 2:, 1$ 
23—1sp, 1$, 1:, 2$, 12:, 1$, 21:, 2$, 1:, 1$ 
24—2sp, 2$, 12:, 2$, 5:, 2$, 15:, 3$ 
25—3sp, 1$, 12:, 8$, 16:, 2$ 

26—4sp, 12:, 4$, 20:, 1$ 

27—4sp, 35: 
28—5sp, 12:, 3$, 1:, 3$, 15: 
29—é6sp, 8:, 11$, 2:, 1$, 10: 
30—7sp, 8:, 1$, 10:, 1$, 11: 
31—7sp, 9:, 10S, 12: 
32—8sp, 10:, 6$, 11:, 1$, 2: 
33—10sp, 2$, 2i:, 2$, 3: 


Line 

34—I11sp, 3$, 17:, 3$, 3: 
35—ITIsp, 5$, 11:, 6$, 3: 
36—12sp, 20S, 4: 
37—12sp, 18S, 
38—12sp, 16S, 
39—13sp, 13S, 
40—14sp, 11$, 4: 
41—l6sp, 7$, 4: 
42—18sp, 6$ 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 


next issue of this magazine. 
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MORE 


PROGRAMING 


“Programed teaching means taking 
the student step by step in the learn- 
ing process in such small amounts 
that mastery is obtained at each point 
in the subject studied.” 

W. T. Harper 


Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 





t is a paradox that business educa- 


tion, which certainly is not at the 


top of the academic totem pole, 
should have predated all others in 
programed teaching. Program teach- 
ing, as a means of presenting subject 
being used exten- 


matter, is now 


sively; and is being adopted in all 
phases and all levels of learning. If 
we analyze what is being done under 
the caption of programing, we must 
realize that we have been doing sim- 
ilar teaching in bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typing, our major business 
subjects, before it was catalogued as 
“Program Education.” 

To illustrate, let us define what we 
mean by program teaching and then 
check and see if we haven’t been do- 
ing the same for the teaching of 
business. The word program comes 
from the use of the term in computer 
work. The work that is planned and 
is to be computed by Univac, or other 
computers, is said to be programed. 
Programed teaching means taking the 
student step by step in the learning 
field in small 
is obtained 


process in a such 
amounts that mastery 
each point in the subject studied. The 
pupil is thoroughly conditioned to 
each phase of the subject he is study- 
ing before he goes to the next. It 
becomes almost impossible to err. He 
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begins slowly, meagerly, and gradu- 
ally progresses until he has a fluent 
knowledge of the subject matter. 
Thus program technique is a con- 
ditioning The student is 


taught to give the correct response to 


process. 


a given stimuli. Where the subject is 
completely programed, the student is 
apt to be in a little booth of his own. 
He will be doing his learning through 
mechanical aids, as in a language lab- 
oratory. Discipline will be maintained 
without much teacher effort and the 
teacher-pupil relationship will be at a 
minimum. At present, there seem to 
be two ways of programing: (1) the 
conditioning is done in small detail, 
to quote a word from Fortune, Octo- 
ber, 1960, it is (2) the 
learning is divided larger 
and permits 
The ‘following will 


“atomized ;” 
into 
and 


amounts review 


make up. show 


what we mean: 
Types of Programing 


One of the chief protagonists of the 
first type of learning is Professor 
Skinner of Harvard. His reward for 
“a job well done” has brought him 


outstanding success while working 


with animals. For the right response 
he gave a pigeon a kernel of grain. 


The ultimate result was pigeons that 


= 


~ OR 


f 
F 
F 


were trained to play ping pong. In 
the subject field and with the in- 
dividual learner, Dr. Skinner believes 
the student’s personal satisfaction in 
accomplishment takes the place of the 
pigeon’s kernel. Therefore, the easy 
beginning is to insure the right an- 
swers. His methods have shown out- 
standing results, particularly in the 
field of math. 

Programing by the Skinner method 
is done by the use of machines. In 
appearance the machine resembles a 
portable typewriter. It has a paper 
tape similar to that of an adding ma- 
chine, and on this tape the instruc- 
tions are typed. This tape rolls to the 
various items given. To the right of 
this tape is another paper ; this is the 
place for the student’s answer. The 
student, by flicking the machine, finds 
the correct response in a third col- 
umn. The statement is made, or the 
question asked and the student has 
The 


room for an immediate reply. 


process is never difficult. It is made 


success for the student. 


key to the 


to insure 
This is the 
method. 

As always, 


machine 


in education, there is 
another school of thought. This is 
put forth by those who do not believe 
in behaviorism as the complete way 


STATUS QUO 
FOR BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 





to approach learning. N. A. Crowder 
of U.S. Industries, Western Design 
and Electronic Division, leads the op- 
position to Skinner’s behaviorism. 
Crowder programs in large amounts 
and gives multiple choice questions, 
thus causing a selection. Missing 
means review and more _ study. 
Crowder’s methods have shown out- 
standing results in some learning 


areas. 
Programing in Business Education 


Now to correlate our original 
thought that we have been doing pro- 
gramed teaching for many years, let 
us go back to our premise that— 
“Programed teaching means taking 
the student step by step through the 
learning process in a given field,” 
and see how our teaching of business 
subjects falls into this pattern. 

We in differ 
method of presentation from the 
usual programing procedure. The 
nature of programed teaching makes 
teaching an impersonal sort of thing. 
There is no definite rapport between 
teacher and pupil and there cannot 
be between pupil and machine, if the 
latter is used. Because of the new- 
ness of our subjects to the pupil, we 
have had to try and program his 
learning in business education. Our 
method, in the teaching of business 
subjects, maintains a higher degree 
of teacher-pupil contact with our step- 
by-step analysis of the beginner’s 
procedure, and of our personal criti- 
cism of individual pupil’s work, much 
more than is usually practiced in a 
regular programed classroom. To 


business in our 


illustrate : 

Think of the presentation of typ- 
ing; of the step-by-step work on the 
keyboard to try for mastery. This is 
done in a methodical manner. Excel- 
lence through drill is sought in each 
step. Minute attention to all detail 
is given by the teacher with the pu- 
pil’s co-operation. Failure in any step 
meant repetition and remedial drill 
given by the instructor before going 
to the next. 

Shorthand is perhaps the pioneer 
in our programed field, leading all 
others in this manner of study in 
both business and academic subjects. 


The program text now being pub- 
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lished under the caption Tutor Text 
by Doubleday, gives answers to ques- 
tions listed in the text. This is what 
we have been doing in shorthand. 
The shorthand, functional method 
text, produced a complete translation 
for the first fifty lessons. The ques- 
tion in the mind of many programers, 
new to this type of teaching, is, will 
this lead to “cheating?” Most short- 
hand teachers could give a satisfac- 
tory answer to this! “Don’t worry; 
if any, it is negligible.” 

Even. in advanced classes with the 
use of the tape recorder, the human 
voice, although mechanical, still holds 
to a personal type of tutelage, es- 
pecially if the tape has been dictated 
by the teacher. This again, illustrates 
that we have tried not to break any 
personal bond that should grow be- 
tween teacher and student. 

Bookkeeping certainly fulfills all 
the qualifications of programed teach- 
ing. We start with a small equation; 
we lead from-the known to the un- 
known. We explain how each trans- 
action effects business, how these 
transactions deal with proprietorship 
and the accounts affecting this owner- 
ship. Debits and credits are given 
in small amounts with careful expla- 
nations of why and how. 

However, it is with this subject, 
bookkeeping, where actual program- 
ing will begin, if I may be permitted 
to prophesize. It is open to, or vul- 
nerable to, machine teaching. We 
should note and review any machine 
teaching or text offered as a means 
of programing with much thought. 
See that the lessons follow logic and 
clarity. The presentation should fol- 
low a sequence of thought and fulfill 
a learning process. By the nature of 
programing, the lessons could deviate 
into a quiz type of procedure that 
would result in little grasp of the 
subject matter. The machine may be 
able to teach debits and credits, but 
it will require a teacher to guide the 
thinking necessary to read or inter- 
pret an intricate financial statement. 


Programing—Pro and Con 


There are many results that will 
be worth while because of program- 
ing. It may help, to a certain ex- 
tent, to alleviate the teacher shortage. 


It also will help the reticent child. 
With machine teaching, he need not 
fear the reactions of his schoolmates 
when he is called upon to recite. His 
learning will be a mute process and 
one that will make him at ease. An- 
other aid to learning will take place 
because the skill of the teacher need 
not be distributed among all her pu- 
pils. Assuming that the machine takes 
the place of the teacher, the pupil 
receives all the attention, or to state 
it another way, the attention is in di- 
rect proportion to the interest shown. 

However, a machine cannot give 
values to live by nor can it temper 
the many facets of personality that 
should be developed, especially in the 
very young. The machine does not 
teach emotional reaction. Also, when 
the problem becomes complex, such 
as we have in our international situ- 
ation today, the machine cannot pro- 
vide the answers. Granted that it has 
often been compared to Mark Hop- 
kins—the student and the log—(the 
machine supposedly takes Mark Hop- 
kins’ place), there is more to educa- 
tion than the click, click of button 
pushing. If just this were necessary, 
the teacher would be out of date— 
teaching would become an obsolete 
profession. 

Since this article is meant to be 
read by business teachers, the above 
outlines of what we do for each sub- 
ject are not meant to be all inclusive. 
It is simply to start a trend of 
thought, so the reader will be able 
to grasp the idea of programing as 
done and as correlated to business 
teaching. 


The question is: Do we have suffi- 
cient programing as we now study 
business subjects? shall we be ex- 
treme and go into pushing knobs and 
become entirely mechanical? or, shall 
we experiment to produce better 
teaching materials? If all-out pro- 
gramed teaching is the answer, then 
we are to assume that a fixed number 
of years in a high school secures the 
individual an education. This makes 
education as Emerson says, “We are 
shut up in schools and colleges and 
recitation rooms for ten or fifteen 
years and come out at last with a 
bag of wind, a memory for words, 
and do not know a thing.” 
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***Imagination Quota 


Yes No 
CL] (£ Do you enjoy creative teaching? 


[] [( Is your present typing text a Vv 
“straitjacket?” } i 


[] {J Is your originality being stifled? 


questions, your teaching 1.Q.*** requires 


SECRETARIAL TYPING 


color accented for easy reference 


If you’ve answered yes to any one of these A 


... allows you to use your imagination 
because of its flexibility and adaptability 
... provides all your teaching needs in one text 


Additional Aids: 

tear-out forms section e drills divided sectionally 
cross-reference index e profusely illustrated 

¢ simplified scoring for timed writings 


No need to be stifled by any typing text. 
Really enjoy teaching. 
Use SECRETARIAL TYPING for all your typing classes. 


Another Teacher Service Product of 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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SD understandi 


Conducted by Enoch J. Haga * Hughes Aircraft Company, Fullerton, California 


DATA PROCESSING AND PERSONNEL DISPLACEMENT 


Automation in the Office is a pioneering 
effort in the sociology of automation. 
Written by Ida R. Hoos, and published in 
1961, this 138 page book appears to be 
based on the author’s 1959 University of 
California doctoral dissertation. The dust 
jacket mentions that the book required 
three years of field research. I surmise, 
therefore, that the contents are somewhat 
out of date, and most of the references do 
in fact date from 1955 to 1958. 

In her introductory chapter Dr. Hoos 
states that the and scope of her 
study is the impact of automation on office 
workers. Dr. Hoos’ definition of automa- 
tion is simply “more automatic.” With this 
I find no fault, but this only points up a 
generally annoying characteristic of this 
book, the lack of clearly defined parameters. 
What offices are becoming automated ? 
According to the definition given, all of 
them, for virtually every office in the land 
is becoming more automatic. Just what is 
an office and what are its characteristics ? 
How long is the short-run? the long-run? 
These questions go unanswered, and_ be- 
cause they do, this book loses much of its 
force. The reader, expecting facts, merely 
more conjecture, supposition, and 
albeit based on structured, but 
interviews with managers 
from a cross-sectional 


focus 


gets 
hearsay, 
flexible, 
and workers 
pling of organizations both large and small. 
Dr. Hoos states that “the sources of much 
of the factual material presented must be 
kept confidential.” Unfortunately, such in- 
formation cannot be the subject of objec- 


office 
Sam- 


tive verification. 

Although this book purports to be limited 
to office automation, the author is not bash- 
ful about including factory data, and even 
asserts that what she learned about factory 
automation is germane to the field of office 
automation. This may be true, but then 
why not write a book about Automation in 
the Office and the Factory? 1 would prefer 
to see arguments about office automation 
supported by data from the same field. 

In the second chapter we learn of the 
author’s intent to approach office automa- 
tion empirically, and apparently from the 
short-run. With this knowledge, the study 


REVOLUTION IN 


In 1961 electric typewriters are expected 
to outsell manual models. What this means 
for business education is that the nation’s 
typing classrooms are going to have to 
meet the challenge of automation. Electric 
machines are no longer just a luxurious 
novelty. The new IBM Selectric has no 
typebars to get jammed; no carriage to 
throw; the type style can be easily and 
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conclusions (given in the first chapter) are 
largely foregone: “retardation in automated 
offices in the growth of employment rela- 
tive to the total clerical 
labor force; limited number of upgraded 
jobs; difficulty of reassigning supervisors 
and other long service employees ; problems 
of older workers; and new dimensions in 


union negotiations.” 


increase of the 


Dr. Hoos concludes in the third chapter 
that it is reasonable to assume that, in the 
next decade, most of the people trying to 
get into the work force will be better 
educated (high school) and will seek white- 
collar (office) rather than blue-collar (fac- 
tory) work. With this second point I 
cannot agree. It is reasonable to assume 
that workers will from whatever 
jobs are available. Not only are differences 
in factory and office work tending to dis- 
appear, but factory workers have surround- 
ings clean enough, and money enough, to 
wear white shirts, or even sport shirts, if 
they choose. In 1970 we may be hard put 
to distinguish an office from a factory, let 
office 


choose 


alone recognize a factory or an 
worker by the kind of shirt he wears. 


In her concluding chapter Dr. Hoos 
seems to deny the long-run solution to 
automation by implying that business ex- 
pansion will not exceed increases in operat- 
ing efficiency brought about by automation. 
However, | find no proof that automated 
industries, while reducing production costs, 
might not assist the nation’s economy to 
expand, thus helping to create increased 
domestic and foreign markets for an en- 
larged production. Dr. Hoos also chooses, 
apparently, to limit categories of new job 
opportunities created by automation § to 
those directly created by the introduction 
of the automatic equipment itself, such as 
programmer. This narrow view of expan- 
sion of job opportunities, omitting whole 
areas, seems to me difficult to justify. All 
in all, | think Dr. Hoos could have im- 
proved her book by carefully considering 
both the long- and the short-run effects of 
automation, by clearly defining terms and 
parameters, and by using up-to-date and 
less opinable references 


TYPEWRITERS 


quickly changed by simply removing and 
replacing any of six different typewheels ; 
and “automatic rhythm” prevents piling and 
crowding of characters. 

The significance of the Selectric is not 
in the machine itself, but in what it por- 
tends. We may expect to see even more 
radical improvements in the future on all 
makes of typewriters. Removal of typebars, 


for example, opens the way for revolution- 
ary experimentation with the keyboard it- 
self, long recognized to be an inefficient, 
haphazard, random arrangement. The 
Dvorak Simplified Keyboard was proven 


superior in 1944 but has not yet been 


adopted. It is about time to get concerned 
about the 12 to 20 miles the hands of the 
average typist move each day. Even if 


concern, pure economy 


fatigue is of no 
improvement, for it 


should impel some 
was estimated in 1959 that the cost of each 
keystroke is 0.0002 cents (tabulating and 
shifting much more), and I suspect that 
today the cost is even higher. 


Of the many approaches to the keyboard 
problem, one was recently reported by Dr. 
Hoos in her book, Automation in the Office 
(page 38). She states that one company is 
working on a Wordwriter, capable of 
typing entire words or phrases at one 
stroke. As many as 42 salutations, compli- 
mentary and common words or 
phrases, each not over 18 characters in 
length, can be stored in a memory unit 
similar to that used by the Selectric to 
prevent piling by “remembering”, for sub- 
sequent typing, the two keys 
struck close together. Even radical 
departures are speculated in the 1960 edi- 
tion of Canning, Sisson and Associates, 
Inc., EDP Idea Finder (pages 181, 183): 
why not separate the keyboard from the 


closes, 


second of 


more 


have a remote control keyboard 
that can be operated from an easy-chair, 
something like remote-control for a TV 
set? At the Ontario College of Art, one 
student designed a typewriter with an 
accordion-like keyboard, connected to the 
machine only by a plastic pipe containing 
printed circuits. Another idea was a one- 
hand keyboard, to be operated in a way 
similar to the keyboard of the 10-key 
adding machine; the material being typed 
was to show up in a window on the key- 
board and then be typed all at once by 
pressing a single key. Dial telephones will 
be a relic of the past if the telephone com- 
panies adopt the 10-key concept, now being 
studied. 


machine 


Your imagination does not have to run 
wild to think of many other typewriter 
improvements. Indeed, some are already in 
use: combination computer-typewriters that 
can multiply, divide, add, subtract, and 
“remember” totals and subtotals, and print 
out both alphabetic and numeric characters; 
elimination of ribbons and carbon paper by 
use of impregnated paper; elimination of 
the need to tabulate because paper im- 
printed with invisible magnetic lines will 
the machine at predetermined loca- 
excellent for forms typing. 


stop 
tions 
Radical changes in forms design may 
also influence the configuration of future 
typewriters. There may be less and less use 
for standard size 842” x 11” sheets, for 
example. Typewriters may be used to pre- 
pare cards and tapes for playback or print- 
out on other machines; they are already 
being used for this purpose in preparing 
data for input to computers. Also, it is 
beginning to be realized by the U. S. Post 
Office that it is rather silly, expensive, and 
troublesome to physically transport written 
messages around the country—messages 
that could be transmitted at points of origin 
and reproduced at destinations, just as 
V-mail was handled in World War II. 
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visual 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Charles Robinson 
Central High School, Valley Stream, New York 


EDUCATIONAL TV— 


The World's Most Effective Teaching Aid 


Due to its increasing importance and 
ever-widening popularity, it should be the 
responsibility of every educator to familiar- 
ize himself with the foundations and con- 
cepts that educational television employs. 
Evidenced by the statement made by Clyde 
Skeen of Ling-Temco, Inc., most manu- 
facturers of this type of equipment believe 
that .educational television is about to 
become the world’s most effective teaching 
aid and that low-cost will 
make possible widespread use of educa- 
tional TV.” Whether or not we 2 
that educational TV will prove to be all 
that its proponents and equipment manu- 
facturers say it will be, is a matter of time 
and individual opinion. Only a fair trial 
and an even fairer evaluation will 
prove this one way or the other. However, 
we should not close our senses to the 
knowledges that are at hand, lest we find 
that we are totally unprepared to cope with 
this media in the event that it does become 
“the world’s most effective teaching aid.” 
We should at the very least be prepared 
for it. 


systems 


basis 


World’s First Inter- 
national Festival of the TV Arts & 
Sciences, held in Switzerland recently, 
Mort Zimmerman of Electron Corporation, 
a representative of the United States in 
the field educational TV, reported on 
new “TV in Education.” In 
his paper, Zimmerman’ emphasizes the 
advantages of the “instructional” television 
broadcast station as compared to the more 
sophisticated large commercial type of TV 
station. Classroom teaching is more effec- 
tive if the environment of the broadcast 
studio retains as much of the environment 
of the classroom as possible. The simpli- 
fied open-circuit TV broadcast station does 
this best, Zimmerman asserts. 

“The ultimate and maximum use of 
educational television is achieved when the 
teacher’s ‘intimacy of presence’ is fully 
projected into the classroom—when_ the 
personality and individuality of the teacher 
is transmitted directly to the student. We 
cannot expect the educator to become a 
television actor and sacrifice his normal 
individualistic teaching techniques. We 
cannot expect the educator to become a 
television producer, director, cameraman, 
soundman, or floor technician and sacrifice 
his ability to teach. If educational television 
is to become the servant rather than the 
master, the broadcast facilities must not 
disturb, but must enhance and take full 
advantage of the teachers as they are,” 
Zimmerman says. 


In his report to the 


concepts oO f 


Two excellent booklets offered free by 
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.27? 

Educa- 
Sylvan 
present 


Thompson Ramo Woodridge, Inc., 
tional Electronics Division, 532 
Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey, 
two points of view concerning educational 
television. 

Television’s unique potential for improv- 
ing educational productivity and communi- 
cation efficiency are among the vital topics 
treated clearly and concisely in “Television 
in Teaching,” by Dr. Herbert R. Jensen, 
Director of Audio-visuals, Greenwich, 
Connecticut Schools. 

Based on the author’s experience and 
wide research, educational TV is covered 
from the teacher’s viewpoint. A list of 
seventeen conclusions, cqvering funda- 
mental educational and operational consid- 
erations, are presented. Detailed steps in 
organizing and planning programs and 
schedules within the framework educa- 
tional needs, goals and finances are also 
outlined. Charts and illustrations help ex- 
plore three basic equipment levels and 
what can be accomplished with each. 

The second booklet, “Educational TV 

A Primer,” offers a non-technical 
educational television, and 
delves into the various areas most likely to 
be investigated) by administrators of 
colleges, and universities who are 
contemplating the medium’s use in their 
system. Detailed illustrations and_ their 
comprehensive descriptions will fully pre- 
pare educators for objective analysis of 
manufacturers’ equipment. Closed circuit 
TV systems shown range from the basic 
closed circuit TV systems to the profes- 
sional studio-type viewfinder TV cameras, 
monitors, and consols. The applications and 
limitations of each type of system are also 
discussed. 

One of 


discussic m on 


schools, 


the eleven chapters in the book 
answers the question of “What’s the First 
Step?” The basic facts of how TV works, 
how TV is installed, its financial considera- 
tions, personnel requirements, and 
gestions on program preparation are some 
of the answers provided. 

These two booklets would make an excel- 
lent beginning for your basic resource 
material on educational television, and 
would be a firm attempt to know more 
about and prepare yourself for it. 


sug- 


It's Good To Know... . 


The National Educational Television and 
Radio Center reports through its official 
publication of NET News (Winter, 1961), 
that the next twenty-five non-commercial 
television stations to take the air can be 
equipped with video-tape recorders through 
a grant by the Ford Foundation. The new 
grant of $1,882,000 is similar in purpose to 
1 1959 Ford Foundation grant of $2,706,000 
enabled the Center to equip its 

with videotape recorders. The 
twenty-five stations also will be supplied 
with videotape through a gift of $250,000 
worth of tape by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. of St. Paul. In 1959 
the same company donated $10,000 in video- 
tape to each of the forty stations that sub- 
sequently received recorders. It also gave 
the Center a substantial amount of tape to 
begin operation of its videotape reproduc- 
tion center in Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
largest kind in the world. 


which 
affiliates 


e° 

that 7V Guide 
for viewer 
people 


It is interesting to note 
has opened a clearing house 
mail, so that you can tell the 
directly responsible for a specific program 
exactly what you think of it. Until now, 
viewers had to decide whether they should 
forward their comments to the advertiser, 
the agency, the network, or the station. 
Now TV Guide Viewer Service will see to 
it that your letters and cards go where they 
will do the most good and have the greatest 
effect. TV viewers have been told re- 
peatedly that they could improve television 
programming if they would only take the 
time and trouble to do so. Constructive 
criticism and comments do have an effect. 
They can help rid television of mediocre 
programs and offensive commercials. They 
can keep the programs you like on the air. 
Address your mail to the name of the show, 
not to the performers. Viewer Service will 
handle only letters and cards directed to 
specific programs or commercials, and will 
forward them unopened to those who con- 
trol the program whether they represent a 
network, a sponsor, an advertising agency, 
or a film syndicator. Address mail to: 
(Name of Show), TV’ Guide Viewer Serv- 
ice, Box 800, Radnor, Pennsylvania. 

se 


. Office of Education announces 
the ieia of a 46-page booklet titled 
Radio and Television—A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy, by P. B. Hamill and G. G. Brode- 
rick. This includes annotated references in 
a number of broadcast areas: General 
(Management, Advertising, Vocational), 
Program ‘Techniques, Educational Uses, 
Scripts and Plays, Technical Aspects, 
Periodicals in the Field, and Sources of 
General Information. Order from Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Bulletin 1960, #25, 
OE-34004. Price 25 cents. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow ° 


CHANGES IN GREGG SHORTHAND .. . 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by MARJORIE MORSE CONNELLY 
Huntington High School 
Huntington, New York 


The use of symbols to represent sounds 
is of paramount importance in Gregg 
shorthand. For the most part, changes 
within the system do not occur in the use 
of symbols to represent sounds but in the 
combination of symbols used to express 
words and phrases. There were only two 
rules in the first edition of 1888, but the 
number of rules increased in later editions. 
The 1916 edition placed greater emphasis 
on speed through the use of briefer outlines 
and included more rules than any other 
edition. In the 1929 edition Gregg began to 
give teachers some of what they wanted 
(briefer outlines that increased rules) and 
some of what he thought teachers should 
have (longer outlines that eliminated cer- 
tain rules). In the 1949 edition the memory 
load was reduced, but the system was not 
as simple as it was in 1888. 

Conclusions regarding changes in Gregg 
shorthand were determined after having 
compared the first ediiton (1888) with six 
major editions of this shorthand system 
(1893, 1901, 1916, 1929, 1936, and 1949). 

This study indicates a need for controlled 
experiments comparing Gregg shorthand 
with abbreviated longhand systems. 
Whether abbreviated longhand systems 
would replace the Gregg symbol system 
was not indicated by this study. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
Gregg shorthand will cease to be taught. 
There is an indication that shorthand and 
machines are complementary and supple- 
mentary rather than competitive. Continued 
research needs to be done about the purpose 
for which Gregg shorthand is taught. Re- 
search should be done to determine the 
vocational effectiveness of Gregg Notehand. 


PERCEPTIONS OF RETAILERS AND RE- 
TAIL EDUCATORS TOWARD RETAIL 
EDUCATION IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
COLLEGES... 


Ed. D. Study 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


by ROBERT E. HAMPTON 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


It was discovered that while collegiate 
retail training is generally “acceptable,” 
there is some serious doubt as to whether 
it gives the student a marketable skill that 
makes a retail graduate a more desirable 
and valuable retail employee. In fact, there 
is no proof that the student with aspir- 
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New York University, New York, N. Y. 


ations for a retailing career derives any 
special benefits by selecting a retail educa- 
tional pattern over any other type of 
collegiate education. 

Retailers tend to favor “practical” on- 
the-job training as the soundest method of 
developing executive talent; they seem to 
have little if any faith in collegiate retail- 
ing programs. Retail educators believe the 
retail training they offer is a valuable part 
of the marketing programs at their re- 
spective schools, but do not see this educa- 
tion leading to special consideration by re- 
tailers in either recruiting or selection of 
executive trainees. 

There was surprisingly little communica- 
tion or contact between the retailer in the 
field and the retail educator in the class- 
room. Neither group has made much of an 
effort to get to know the other party. Re- 
tailers, generally speaking, were quite ig- 
norant about the type and quality of re- 
tail education taught in the California state 
colleges. 

Perceptions of retailers and retail edu- 
cators were analyzed in several methods. 
Interviews were held with three key ex- 
ecutives at each retail store in the state 
that offered an executive training program 
and also with selected retail educators. 
Store training programs and personnel rec- 
ords were studied. In addition, pamphlets, 
booklets, syllabi, courses of study and other 
materials from the California state colleges 
concerning retail education were studied 
and analyzed. 

The need for improving communication 
between teachers and businessmen is ap- 
parent. The teacher must make known 
the program and its values and then must 
continually do a selling job so that the 
businessman becomes a true partner in de- 
veloping and strengthening the business 
education program. 


PRE-SERVICE FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
TO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
BUSINESS TEACHERS ... 


Ed. D. Study 


University of Southern California 


by JAMES PERRY POLSON 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


The two main purposes of this study 
were (1) to determine if there were cer- 
tain pre-teaching factors which contribute 
to the teaching effectiveness of business 
teachers and (2) to determine the strengths 
and weaknesses of the business education 
program at Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

Questionnaires and rating scales were 
completed for 96 beginning business 
teachers. Ratings were in seven areas: (1) 
command of subject matter, (2) skill in 


instruction, (3) effectiveness in classroom 
management, (4) cooperation, (5) indus- 
try, (6) desire for progress, and (7) in- 
sight into the school function. An overall 
rating was also determined. 

The only pre-service factor found to be 
statistically significant in predicting overall 
teacher effectiveness was a high score in 
the “persuasiveness” area of the Kuder 
Preference Test. Other statistically signifi- 
cant findings were: (1) A high grade 
point average showed relationship to 
effectiveness in classroom management and 
to industry. (2) Part-time employment in 
college was related to cooperation and 
industry ratings. (3) Practice-teaching 
ratings showed a significant relationship to 
principals’ ratings of instructional skill. 
Extra curricular activities in college, office 
work experience, socio-economic status, 
etc. showed no relationship to teacher 
effectiveness. 

Elements of teaching causing the most 
difficulty for the beginning business teach- 
ers were discipline, testing and grading, 
and individual differences. The business 
teachers recommended that more instruc- 
tion should be given in business education 
classes on practical ways of meeting class- 
room situations, and that much more 
consideration should be given to pro- 
cedures for checking ,assignments and 
grading. 


THE IDENTIFICATION, CLASSIFICATION, 
AND EVALUATION OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ACTIVITIES AND PRACTICES 
IN SECONDARY-SCHOOL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 


by CALFREY C. CALHOUN 
Georgia State College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


To develop a _ check-list of public- 
relations activities and practices for inter- 
preting the school through its business 
education program, a wide range of activi- 
ties used both with internal and external 
school publics were evaluated. 

Activities rated highest by 
teachers reflect a wide range of practices 
and appear to emphasize those in which the 
business teacher plays a leading role. The 
greatest single contribution to the school’s 
public relations program through business 
education comes from those activities which 
bring the business education program 
directly into contact with business. A 
majority of the activities ranked high by 
all juries involved business and business- 


business 


related contacts. 

3usiness teachers tend to value contacts 
with business more than community civic- 
service activities as public relations. 

A strong tendency exists among schools 
strong in the business education area to- 
ward the incorporation of a large number 
of recognized public relations activities in 
the school program. Seventy-nine per cent 
of the activties identified through the study 
were found to be used in all the schools 
studied. 

In a large number of communities, @ 
close working relationship does not exist 
between the business department of the 
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school and the businessmen in the com- 
munity. A large number of businessmen 
evidenced unfamiliarity with local business 
education programs. Businessmen as a 
group indicated that they would welcome 
closer contacts with the schools, particu- 
larly through such activities as the coopera- 
tive work-experience program. 

Through a_ planned public relations 
approach, the business educator can inter- 
pret his goals and purposes and achieve 
cooperation and support in a vital area of 
the school program. The Public Relations 
Check-List for Business Education, the 
end-product of this study, suggests a pat- 
tern of sixty-one activities which were 
found theoretically possible by public rela- 
tions experts, practically workable by 
business teachers, and effectively useful in 
schools possessing strong business educa- 
tion programs. 


EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS WHO RETURN 
TO CINCINNATI EVENING SCHOOLS... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Cincinnati 


by CHARLES E. REIGEL 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinati, Ohio 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the characteristics of the student who 
withdrew before graduation and who 
resumed his studies in the evening classes 
of the Cincinnati public school system. 

Well over one-half of the school leavers 
interviewed stated that their evening 
classes had vocational value. They were 
preparing themselves for advancement on 
their jobs, for better jobs, or for that 
initial job. 

This same feeling of vocational prepara- 
tion was reflected in their appraisal of the 
evening classes. Of the top ten subjects 
listed as most valuable, five were business 
subjects—Typing, Business English, Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping, and Business Mathe- 
matics. 

The school leavers who were employed 
at the time of their interview specified 
business subjects most frequently as the 
subjects they should have taken for greater 
effectiveness in their present employment. 

The school leavers generally had not 
made use of the school’s occupational guid- 
ance facilities. Only one-fourth of the 
group had sought occupational advice from 
school personnel; almost one-half did not 
seek occupational advice from anyone. A 
mere 4 per cent obtained their initial job 
through the efforts of the school. 

Unemployment was a serious problem 
with the group. About 40 per cent were 
unemployed immediately after leaving 
school; a little over one-fifth were unable 
to obtain a job between withdrawal from 
day school and enrollment in night school ; 
and almost one-third were unemployed at 
the time of their interview. In each case, a 
statistically significant larger proportion of 
the unemployed school leavers were mem- 
bers of the lower socio-economic group. 

Not being qualified, lack of education 
and experience, and not having a high 
school diploma were mentioned most fre- 
quently as the reason for their not being 
hired for a job they really wanted. 
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Get this valuable lesson material 
for your students, free! 





A SECRETARY’S DAY 
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Used by over 350,000 students last year. 


This eight page booklet, a well planned, broadly compre- 
hensive secretarial project or test, is being made available 
to you by Lenox, Inc., makers of world famous fine china. 
Free copies may be obtained by filling out the order coupon 
below. 


In addition to teaching basic concepts of initiative and 
office procedure, complete exercises in the following specific 
subjects are included: centering, tabulation, rough draft- 
ing, proof reading, budget plan charting, margin setting, 
attractive letter spacing, speed and auxiliary skills. 


Please fill out this coupon and mail to: 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A 
NATIONAL 
REPUTATION 


A Narionauy 





When young people apply for a position, their qualifications are 
backed up by the reputation of the school which they attended. If 
the school is nationally recognized, this inspires confidence among 


employers and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 
income and responsibility. 


Aovertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


Most young people attend only one school beyond high school. 
It is a matter of pride and prestige to applicants when they can 


say, "| attended a business school with a national reputation." 








The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages is known to 
business educators and business executives everywhere. 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 





COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE 


68th Year 


Complete accounting, secretarial, and busi- 
ness administration course, 9 to 25 months. 


Free catalog. 


EBC Building, Enid, Oklahoma 
Elmo George, President 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


Our 41st Year 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Beard of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 

Merged in 1954 
"The School That Gets Results” 

Akron 8, Ohio 

C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 





ALBANY aPED , 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © ¢ 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Serving the West with outstanding gradu- 
ates for 71 years . . . Montana’s First and 
Finest Business School. Butte Business 
School graduates have made a_ success 
record unparalleled in western business, 


industry and government. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
325 West Galena Street, Butte, Montana 
Established 1890 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL © STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
98 Years of Teaching, Training, and Placing Young 
Men and Women in Business and Engineering 
throughout American Industry. 
Van Ness at Post, Son Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: "ORdway 3-5500 





ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


ceredited b 
Accrediting F ome oo for , Schools 


Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 


“The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."’ 
1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Established 1910 


' AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S$. C. 


HONOLULU 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawall 


Complete Day and Night School Curricuiums 
Aecredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawall 





AUERSWALD’S 


Accounting and Secretarial 
School, Inc. 


Seattle 1, Washington 
MA 4-3773 


1524 Sth Ave. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Vailey Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


ae 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

c. H. Nomaengee President 

R. Maine 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


memes. Business Administration, Secretarial 
d Office Machine Courses 
"he and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T, Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories and Coop Apartments for Women 
Room, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 
Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 
the State as a Class ''A’’ College 


12 S. Division Grand Rapids, Michigan 


~ Onbpestele 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 





BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
All Regular Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic Automation. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
(A Davenport School) 
Accredited as a Junior College of Business 


by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 


Bulletin on request 


JONES BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Jacksonville and Orlando, Florida 
J. Frank Dame, President 
Established 1912 


ACCREDITED AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 





Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street « Springfield, lilinols 





DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 


Abilene, Amarillo, Dallas, Houston, Lubbock, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Nashville, Accom 
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KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 


W. C. Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 
College of Busiress accredited by Ac- 
iting Commission for Business Schools. Ac- 
counting, Secre Ss and Machine Accounting 
urses. 


411 E. So. Temple Sait Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accrediting 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Basiness in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 











Recognized by business, industry and gov- 
ernment throughout the Northwest as 
Idaho's largest, most modern and best 


equipped Business School. 
EL_LIAIN Ke ’S 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS,” INC. 
801 Main Street, Boise, Idaho 
Established 1906 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

Two-year courses in Business Administration, IBM 
Machine Accounting and Electronic Data Processing, 
Executive Secretarial and one-year courses in Sales, 
Modern Office Practice, Lega! and Secretarial Science. 
Also, 15 months Medical Secretarial Science and Engi- 
neering Secretarial Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Course included in all training pro- 
arams for young women. 

Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





LBC means... 
LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
B. W. Dasch, President 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 


Career Training in Business Education 


Infos G COLLEGE 


“Building Successful Careers for Sixty Years’ 


A. L. Rhude, President 
N. B. T. Building Sioux City, lowa 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, 8B 4 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion ting Q t Engineering, Medical 
Secretarial, Legal Secretarial and Executive Secretarial. 
Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Steneg- 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IBM Key-Puneh, 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. : 

Approved as a D nferriag Institution 


Ask for Bulletin A 
treet 














MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D, ROHLFFS, President 





MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for Free Catalogue 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


“BUSINESS training at its best'’ 


© NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
¢ AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


[3] Mm 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


319 W. Jefferson S Rockford, Illinels 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


STRAYER Or hicance 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finaneial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A. in Secretarial Administration with exeeu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training prevides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 

Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa; Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 


Write for details 








i 
MASSEY 
business college 


Established 1887 
Secretarial * Accounting * Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 


Accredited by ACBS 
Co-educational with Associate Degree program in 
Professional and Medical Secretarial, 
Business Management and Higher Accounting. 
Modern, Air-Conditioned facilities. 
Dormitories for Women 
Divisions in Charleston and Columbia, S. C. 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Charles E. Palmer, C.P.A., President 
125 Bull Street Charleston, S. C. 


CENTURY 
TH COLLEGE 


Established 1925 
A Professional School of Business 
8 St. Joseph St. 14 N. Palafox St. 
Mobile, Alabama Pensacola, Fla. 





MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 

Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college 
grade business, accounting, and seoratonal 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 

machines. 

Ask for Bulletin of Courses 

240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Ilinols 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Beard of Regents 
66th Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 











Complete 
Instrument 
Training 


Programs for: 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


EDL Skill Builder e EDL Controlled Reader 
Filmstrip Sets e Instruction Manuals 





TYPING 
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TYPING 
Skill Development 


TYPING 
Keyboard Introduction 











GREGG SHORTHAND 
Beginning Course 
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TEN-KEY 
Touch Training 
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ARITHMETIC 
Number Facts 


EDL ARITHMETIC SKILLS PROGRAM 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


For literature & prices, write: 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DIV. 
Educational Developmental Labs. 
Huntington, N. Y. 





do you 


know that 


Conducted by Mae Walker * Fort Wayne Commercial School © 


“Hello” did not appear in literature until 
after 1880 when it became the. common 
greeting over the telephone in the United 
States. When the first telephone exchange 
was installed in New Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1878, the company instructed its patrons 
to use the “old seaman’s hail of ‘ahoy! 
ahoy!’” as a greeting when answering the 
ring of the telephone. 

“ 

American housewives open 55,000,000 
cans and jars of food daily says “Now 
See Here!” 

v 

The average man works 11.2 years more 
in his lifetime than in 1900, reports World 
News Service. Now the average length of 
the working life of American males is 
between 31 to 41 years. 

vw 

The higher a nation’s standard of living, 
the more paper it uses, says the American 
Cyanamid Co., through United Press In- 
ternational. Each American uses about 417 
pounds of paper a year, each Dane 150 
pounds, each Chinese one pound, and each 
Central African—virtually none. 

a 

In one year there has been a 23% drop 
in the number of graduate students seek- 
ing the Ed. D degree—from 1,976 such 
students in the U. S. and Canada two 
years ago to 1,516 last year, according to 
Dr. Maynard Bemis, executive secretary of 
Phi Delta Kappa, professional educational 
fraternity. 

w 

Preliminary figures show that one of the 
goals of the National Defense Education 
Act—to encourage more college students 
to enter teaching—is on its way to achieve- 
ment, according to HEW Secretary Ribi- 
coff. NDEA forgives 10 per cent of each 
student loan for each year the recipient 
spends in public school teaching up to five 
years. Early figures indicate that three out 
of every five student borrowers are taking 
this option. 


If you reach your allotted threescore 
and ten, your heart will have exerted 
enough force to lift the biggest battleship 
14 feet out of the water, according to 
Office Executive. 

ad 

Foreign competition is becoming a major 
influence back of the cost-price squeeze, 
according to a current Dun & Bradstreet 
interview survey of 1,225 large companies 
in 147 cities. Next to price pressure from 
overseas, businessmen name the excessive 
power of trade unions in their demands for 
increased pay, fringe benefits, and fewer 
working hours, without a corresponding 
gain in productivity. 


oa 


The Public Health Service says that the 
average American consults his physician 
on the average of five times a year; his 
dentist, 1.5 times a year. 

“ 

The latest Census Bureau report says 
that women are steadily outnumbering men 
in this country. In 1950 we had 99 men for 
every 100 women; in 1960 there were 97 
men for every 100 women. Over the age 
of 65, there are now 9.1 million women to 
7.5 million men. 

“uw 

A recent survey says that one of the 
most important factors in premature aging 
is the lack of exercise, says “Now See 
Here.” 

a 

Market researchers have discovered that 
the color brown will sell coffee, tobacco or 
baked beans, but will not sell hardware 
which moves better against a blue back- 
drop. However, blue on margarine boxes 
was replaced by colorful flowers to sell it, 
according to “The Bennett Report.” 

wv 

A battery of computers is now grinding 
out the results of the 1960 census. The 
Census Bureau put the world’s first com- 
mercial electronic computer system into 
operation 10 years ago. Since then, the 
equipment has performed more than 510 
billion basic arithmetic functions. The Bu- 
reau’s pioneering in this field dates to 1890, 
when it first used the punch card system, 
originally developed by a Bureau employee, 
says Administrative Management. 

w 

At the latest count, there are 26 million 
dogs and 29 million cats in the United 
States, says “Now See Here.” 

vw 

In 10 years, there won’t be enough ex- 
ecutives to go around, predicts Management 
Methods. A recent study says that 60 per 
cent of today’s top management personnel 
will have to be replaced in the next 10 
years, and that the most eligible manage- 
ment group, 30 to 44 years of age, will 
decrease 2.6 per cent in population during 
that time. 

al 

That more and more businessmen are 
arranging to breakfast with clients and 
associates, because of time saved, ease of 
arrangement, and keenness of minds in the 
early morning, according to Management 
Methods. 

v 

Although our national wealth has been 
climbing steadily, so has the number of 
bankruptcy petitions filed in the U. S. 
District Courts. The number has risen 
from 33,392 in 1950 to 110,034, in 1960, says 
the Administrative Office of the U. S. 
Courts, Washington, D. C. 
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Small business men are given solutions 
to a variety of problems through case his- 
tories in “Profitable Management for Main 
Street” a 48-page handbook. Single copies 
can be obtained from Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., Public Relations Division, P. O. Box 
803, Church St. Station, New York 8. 

w 

What managers do is one of the ques- 
tions in a booklet by Robert D. Gray, en- 
titled “The selection and Development of 
management,” in which he suggests a pro- 
gram of action and outlines a code of 
ethics. A single copy can be obtained from 
Industrial Relations Center, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

wv 

“Letterhead Design Portfolio,” contains 
11 letterheads with matching envelopes, 
created by Pratt Institute’s Department of 
Advertising Design. It gives suggestions 
on the use of color, design and type face in 
effective letterhead design. Write Mr. 
William H. Brown, National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co., Parson Paper Division, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

vw 

Helpful suggestions for employer and 
employee are given in a booklet entitled, 
“50 Checkpoints to Help Improve Your 
Office and Personnel Efficiency.” Write 
Smith-Corona Marchant Inc., 410 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. 

i 

“Your Own Private Watermark .. . the 
quiet reflection of quality,” is a booklet de- 
scribing the advantage of a watermarked 
letterhead. Write Bessler-Black, Inc., 565 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. 

w 

You can get free, “Golden Rules for 
Better Driving,” from International Parts 
Corp., 4101 W. 42 Place, Chicago 32, 
Illinois. 

a 

You can get a series of pamphlets, 20 
cents each, from The Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illi- 
nois. Titles include: “What a Secretary 
Should Know About Bosses; About Her- 
self; About Money; About Sources of In- 
formation; About Automation; About the 
Boss-Secretary Team.” 

wv 

A free, illustrated copy of “How I 
Tamed the Paper Tiger in My E.D.P. 
System” is available from Autographic 
Business Forms, Inc., 45 East Wesley St., 
South Hackensack, N. J. It covers four 
main problem areas: faulty forms feeding, 
illegible carbon copies, excessive manual 
forms handling, and excessive printer 
downtime for reloading. 
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Send to the Publications Business De- 
partment, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, for the 
free 1961-62 catalog of all books, periodi- 
cals, and films produced by the American 
Management Association. 


The Better Letters Exchange, 105 North 
State Street, Howell, Mich., is issuing a 
check list of ten questions every business 
man should ask himself about his letters. 

a 

Send 15 cents for 68-page booklet “Guide 
to Record Retention Requirements,” to 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. It lists all the records a business 
firm should keep against the possibility of 
various kinds of government examinations 
and audits. 

vw 

Send 35 cents to Enterprise Publications, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
for a 12-page booklet, “A Tale of Four 
Companies.” The relationship between com- 
pany profit and the job security a firm of- 
fers its employees is clearly drawn and 
well-illustrated. 

a 

For free information, 18 pages, “Light- 
ning Facts and Figures,” write Lightning 
Protection Institute, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. This booklet tells how 
to avoid being killed or crippled from a 
phenomenon that kills some 600 people an- 
nually. 

dl 

Send 15 cents each for reprints of “Tips 
to Help You Sell Your House” and “How 
to Write Yourself Up,” to the Changing 
Times Reprint Service, 1729 H_ Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (No stamps.) 

w 

“Hazard Hunting” is a cleverly illus- 
trated booklet designed to cut absentee 
rates by encouraging off-the-job safety. 
Free from National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York will send you a 
catalog of maps, which includes a Friend- 
ship Map of the United States, giving 
pictorially the many nationalities, cultures, 
and races that have made the United 
States. There is an accompanying explana- 
tory sheet. A 40 by 30 inch map is $1; 
the 13% by 10% inch size are 50 cents a 
dozen, 

a 

The Educational Research Bureau, 3634 
Windom Place, N. W., Washington 8, 
D. C., publishes a list of interesting, useful 
booklets, from 10 to 25 cents each, covering 
a wide variety of subjects, such as educa- 
tion, government, finance, and games. 





A BILLBOARD MUST BE 
IN FULL VIEW 


TO GET ATTENTION 


SO MUST YOUR 
TYPING DEMONSTRATION 


USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., $.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 








have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Faster, More Efficient Checkers 
Object of NCR Testing 


The National Cash Register Company 
has developed a battery of tests which 
are able to predict in an average of 9 
out of 10 cases whether an applicant for 
a checker position will perform her job 
competently. The tests are being 
offered to self-service stores at a nomi- 
nal cost through its local branch offices. 

Developed by Dr. Ward J. Jenssen, 
industrial psychologist, the tests meas- 
ure one’s ability to read and record 
prices accurately, as well as other skills 
required in a checkstand operator. The 
tests are also designed to reduce over- 
ages and shortages and reduce person- 
nel turnover. 

The tests also indicate a_ person’s 
ability to understand and follow in- 
structions and to get along with cus- 
tomers and fellow employees. They also 
show how well a checker can adjust to 
new and unusual situations and gener- 
ally adapt her thinking to different 
problems which arise at the checkstand. 

Dr. Jenssen stresses that the tests are 
intended only as an aid in selecting 
checkers and that they should not be 
used as the sole criterion in evaluating 
an individual’s qualifications. However, 
he said the test battery should increase 
significantly a store’s ability to choose 
compe-ent checkout employees. 


Funds Available for Research in 
Economic and Business History 


The Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration has announced the 
availability of funds to aid archivists, li- 
brarians, and researchers interested in in- 
vestigating topics in economic and business 
history or in studying the acquisition and 
handling of archival material, manuscripts, 
and books in this field. The School’s 
unique resources in these areas will be 
available to such persons during the sum- 
mer of 1962. Members of the Business 
History Group and the staff of Baker 
Library will be available for consultation 
and guidance, but applicants who receive 
assistance will be free to pursue their proj- 
ects as they think best. 

The criterion for awarding financial aid 
will be primarily the extent to which the 
use of the School’s resources can be ex- 
pected to advance proposed projects. This 
decision will be made by a committee of 
faculty members at the Harvard Business 
School. The amount of aid will be ad- 
justed to the requirements of the indi- 
viduals who are selected. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Professor Ralph W. Hidy, 
Morgan 304, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Massachusetts. 


120 


Awards for a Personal Code of 
Business Ethics 


The Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation, a non- 
profit foundation established by Alpha 
Kappa Psi, national professional business 
fraternity, announces awards for the com- 
position of a Personal Code of Business 
Ethics. Eligible to participate are students 
and faculty members of schools or depart- 
ments of business, economics, or industrial 
management, or their graduates, who are 
citizens of the United States or Canada. 

Each personal code of business ethics 
submitted for consideration must be an 
original composition of not more than 
2,500 words in length, but brevity is desir- 
able, applicable for the guidance of and 
observance by the student of business or 
the individual businessman as a_ personal 
code of business ethics. Each entry should 
stress those ideals of personal and profes- 
sional conduct in business which should be 
observed by the individual in order that 
he may be a credit and an asset to business, 
community, and nation as a businessman 
and as an American citizen. 

All entries must be typed, double-spaced, 
dated, signed by the author, state his oc- 
cupation and address, and be received by 
the Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation, 111 E. 
38th St., Indianapolis 5, Indiana, by June 
30, 1962. Entries will be judged by inde- 
pendent judges on the basis of practicality, 
conciseness, originality, and inspiration. No 
entries will be returned and those for which 
awards are made shall become the property 
of the Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation for 
use by it. 

Entries submitted by June 30, 1962 will 
be eligible for three cash awards and ap- 
propriate testimonial certificates, the re- 
cipients of which will be announced on or 
before January 1, 1963, as follows: First 
Place Award, three hundred dollars; Sec- 
ond Place Award, two hundred dollars; 
Third Place Award, one hundred dollars. 


NSA Establishes 
International Department 


Delegates to the recent convention of 
The National Secretaries Association 
meeting voted to provide in its standing 
rules the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Department. The new depart- 
ment’s purpose will be to manage the 
international affairs of the association. 
Headquarters of the International De- 
partment will be located in Kansas 
City, Missouri, which is also the head- 
quarters of NSA. 

Commenting on the new develop- 
ment, Mrs. Evelyn G. Day, NSA presi- 
dent, stated: “We have had continuing 
inquiries from secretaries in foreign 
countries about the possibility of estab- 


lishing affiliate NSA Chapters. At the 
present time, there are already Chapters 
in Mexico and Finland and within the 
next few years we anticipate that we 
will truly become international in scope 
with many countries in the free world 
having affiliation with NSA. There has 
been much talk of ‘people to people’ 
programs to aid in international under- 
standing and here we have the basis of 
a ‘secretaries to secretaries’ program 
built on the solid foundation of mutual 
professional interests.” 

The term foreign countries will apply 
to nations outside the United States, 
its territories and Canada. 








CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


41ST YEAR 
C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
MEMBER N. A. T. A. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you, Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
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GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O BOX 237 SARRETT INDIANA 
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APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


I. N. Bowman joined the staff of the 
School of Business, The University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, following his retire- 
ment from the Navy. 


Samuel Dry, formerly on the staff of 
East Carolina State College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, is now teaching at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. 


Linnie Ruth Hall has been made 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education at Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma, succeeding 
H. L. Palmer, who has retired. 


Peggy Holman has joined the staff of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. She is a former teacher at East 
Carolina State College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 


Walter Nardelli, formerly dean of 
Champlain College, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, has been appointed educational 
vice-president of that College. Before 
going to Champlain College, he was 
dean of the School of Business Admin- 
istration, Burdett College, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. 


A new instructor in the Department 
of Business Education at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, is Donald Nelson. 


Thelma Olson, a former member of 
the faculty at Brookings (South Da- 
kota) High School, has joined the staff 
in the School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 


Charles H. Prior is a new member of 
the faculty at Lamar (Colorado) Junior 
College. 


The Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Julius M. Robinson, head of the 
Department of Business Studies, East- 
ern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, as 
director of Summer Sessions. 


Leonard Sheffield is now on the teach- 
ing staff in the Department of Business 
Administration, Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg. 


Arthur Wickman, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of 
Wichita, Kansas, recently returned from 
India following a two-year leave of ab- 
sence. 


Retha Hoover and Marc Marcellus 
are new staff members in the Division 
of Business and Business Education at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 


Henry L. Jacobs, president of Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, for 
fifty-three years, has been named presi- 
dent emeritus. His son, E. Gardner 
Jacobs, acting president and former vice 
president, has been elected president. 
Henry L. Jacobs, president emeritus, 
will continue to serve on the Board of 
Trustees and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. R. Lucien Appleby, 
formerly secretary and assistant treasur- 
er, was appointed secretary and treasur- 
er of the college. The Honorable Ray- 
mond H. Hawksley, treasurer of the 
State of Rhode Island and past presi- 
dent of Bryant National Alumni Coun- 
cil, has been named a member of the 
Board of Trustees. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


F. Wayne House, president of the 
National Association for Business 
Teacher Education, sends word that an 
interesting program is being prepared 
for the February convention of that 
group. The convention is scheduled for 
February 15, 16, and 17 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

In keeping with the current study on 
the “Identification and Evaluation of 
Subject Matter Elements for Business 
Teacher Education,” the convention 
study groups are being arranged to im- 
plement the work of the association’s 
Curriculum Study Committee. 

Two sessions of the annual meeting 
will be held in cooperation with the 
convention of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Business Teachers 
Association, to be held in St. Louis, 
Missouri at the Hotel Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son, December 27, 28, and 29. The pro- 
gram for the convention was outlined 
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in the November number of this maga- 
zine. 

Various groups have planned special 
events for the time of the convention. 
Northwestern University has planned a 
breakfast meeting for early Thursday 
nforning. There will be a past presi- 
dents’ breakfast on the same morning. 
Present and former business teachers in 
Minnesota and former students of 
Minnesota educational institutions have 
been invited to attend a luncheon on 
Thursday. Indiana University has sched- 
uled a fellowship hour for Thursday 
afternoon. The Delta Pi Epsilon, Award 
will be presented at the Delta Pi Ep- 
silon breakfast early Friday morning. 


Boyd E. Kern, Southwestern Busi- 
ness University, Houston, Texas was 
elected president of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Associa- 
tion at the convention held in the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas on October 6 and 
7. Other officers of the group are: 
Vice-president, Dana Hart, Brantley- 
Draughon Business College, Fort 


Worth, Texas; secretary-treasurer, L. 
E. Burford, Draughon School of Busi- 
ness, Little Rock, Arkansas. Directors 
of the group are: Roy R. Blackwood, 
Blackwood Business College, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; David H. Stanley, 
Rutherford-Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege, Dallas, Texas; P. C. Barton, 
Jonesboro Business College, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas; John F. McCray, Draughon’s 
School of Business, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; and L. E. Mathis, Bish 
Mathis Institute, Monroe, Louisiana, 
ex-officio. 

The convention city for next year will 
be Fort Worth, Texas. 


Bernadine Meyer, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania is the 
new president of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association. She was elected 
at the convention of this group held at 
the Webster Hall Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania November 3 and 4. 

Evelyn Armstrong, North Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
elected first vice president and Rose 
Casasanta, Pittsburgh Automation In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
made second vice president. The secre- 
tary of the group is Margaret Vota, 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania and the treasurer is Eugene L. 
Jox, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. William H. Cadugan, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, was made a member of the 
Board. 
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William H. Bonner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Ph.D. degree 
from Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Geraldine Berniece Ebert, Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales, Ed.D. 
degree from University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


Jerre E. Gratz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, Ed. 
D. degree from University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 


Mary Claire Griffin, University of 
Alabama, University, Ph.D. degree 
from Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Venetta Bynum Kell, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, Ed.D. degree from 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Edward Casey Kelly, San Fernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Cali- 
fornia, Doctor of Education degree 
from the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Randall Kline, Whittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, Ph.D. degree from 
the Ohio State University, Columbus. 


A. F. Knapper, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Doctor of Education degree 
from the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 


DOCTORATES 


Robert Langenbach, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California, 
Doctor of Education degree from Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


M. J. Little, Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg, Ed. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Jimmie D. Morris, recently appointed 
chairman of the Division of Business 
Administration and Economics at the 
Black Hills State Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota, Doctor of 
Education degree from University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. Dr. 
Morris is the first person to receive a 
doctor’s degree in business education 
at the University of North Dakota since 
a doctoral major was authorized in this 
field by the North Dakota State Board 
of Higher Education in 1959. 


Quentin G. Oleson, State University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, Doctor of 
Education degree from University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Orville A. Riggs, Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois, Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree from Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Kenton E. Ross, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe, Doctor of Education de- 


gree from the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Hollie W. Sharpe, Morehead (Ken- 
tucky) State College, Ed. D. degree 
from the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Elwood B. Sheeder, Indiana State 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ed.D. 
degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Joseph F. Specht, The Woman's 
College of Georgia, Milledgeville, Doc- 
tor of Education degree from New York 
University. 


Lois Adele Thompson, Kansas State 
College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Ed.D. 
degree from the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. 


John C. Tootle, San Jose College, 
San Jose, California, Ph.D. degree from 
the Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Charles R. Walker, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Ed.D. degree from 
the University of Oklahoma. 


Edwin E. Weeks, Jr., City Supervisor 
of Business Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse, New York, Doctor of 
Education degree from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
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People in the News 





Newly —Elected Presidents 


Donham—Collegiate Bus. Schools Assoc. 
Hyde—EBTA 

Kern—Southwestern Commercial Schools Assoc. 
Malsbary—New England BEA 
Meyer—Tri-State BEA 

Moorman—UBEA Research Foundation 
Ryan—Catholic BEA 


Van Derveer—US Chapter ISBE 
On the 20th anniversary of the founding of the Speedwriting Secretarial School 
in New York City Mayor Robert F, Wagner (center) presents to Alexander L. 
Sheff, founder and director of the school, the proclamation of the observance 
of Speedwriting Week, as Joseph Gruber, Director of Business Education for the 
New York City Board of Education, looks on at right. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS, 8TH EDITION, by 
Ernest H. Crabbe, Herman G. Enterline 
and S. Joseph DeBrum, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
606 pp., 1961. $4.36. 


The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1927. It has been a popular text 
ever since. In this edition, the unit division 
remains essentially the same as that of the 
previous edition. Many of the parts, how- 
ever, have been completely rewritten. Color 
is used, not only to make the book more 
attractive, but also to make it more usable. 
Unit I has been completely rewritten. The 
title of this is “You Live in a Business 
World.” In order to provide a background 
for the development of economic under- 
standing, there is a discussion of business 
law and contracts. In Unit II, all discussion 
material has been updated. This unit deals 
with banking services. In Unit V, “Sharing 
Economic Risks,” Part 29 has been com- 
pletely rewritten to cover health insurance, 
including hospital, surgical, general medical 
and major medical, as well as loss of in- 
come. Emphasis is also placed on the vari- 
sources from which such insurance 

be obtained. Unit VII, “Travel 


ous 


may 


Services,” has been reduced from five parts 
10 four, placing less emphasis on rail travel 


and more emphasis on air travel. Motels 
also are given equal importance with hotels 
in this revised edition. In Unit IX, “Trans- 
portation and Shipping Services,” express 
and freight services have been combined 
into one part. 

There are three cycles of emphasis in the 
text. The first cycle is comprised of Unit 
I, which provides the background for the 
rest of the book. Here the student obtains 
an overview of business. The second cycle 
is made up of Units If through X and in 
this cycle, the student learns about banks, 
stores, credit agencies, communication and 
transportation companies, and so forth. He 
also learns something of consumer prob- 
lems. The third cycle, Units XI and XII, 
the student studies the structure of busi- 
ness organization, the function of govern- 
ment in our economy and the responsibili- 
ties of workers as economic citizens. 

End of unit activities for the student 
include a vocabulary check, questions on 
the reading and comprehension of the text 
itself, opportunity to apply what has been 
discussed through other situations and 
problems that are provided, and then also 
related business problems involving arith- 
metical computation and optional questions 
for those who have the ability and the time 
to do even more than the average student. 

There are two workbooks provided, one 
for each semester. The first covers Units 
I through V, the second Units VI through 
XII. There are tests and examinations 
available for the first and second semesters, 
and two practice sets, one covering general 
business practice and the other household 
budgets and records, Also, a comprehensive 


teacher’s manual is furnished free to 
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teachers using the textbook. It includes 
answers to the end of the lesson student 
activities, suggestions for teaching each 
lesson and lists supplementary materials 
and visual aids for each unit. 

General Business is recommended for a 
variety of courses offered at the high 
school and junior high school level, courses 
for the business student in basic business or 
general business and courses also offered as 
an elective for all students. 


PRACTICE DRILLS AND NOTEMAKING 
EXERCISES FOR GREGG NOTEHAND, 
by Louis A. Leslie, Charles E. Zoubek, 
and James Deese, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 156 pp., 1961. $1.80. 


This workbook is divided into three parts. 
Part I follows the presentation of the 
principles of Notehand as they are pre- 
sented in the textbook. Each word is 
followed by a blank line, on which there 
is room to write the outline four or five, 
perhaps six, times. Specific directions for 
performing the homework involving the 
use of this book are provided in the first 
unit of work. In cases of more advanced 
units of study, supplementary words are 
added to those already given in the text- 
book. The units on notemaking are also 
discussed in the workbook and opportunity 
is provided for the student to display his 
skill in notemaking by applying the skill to 
various paragraphs that are presented for 
him to use his skill. 

This type of activity continues through 
Unit 42. From 43 through 70, the lists of 
words are provided reviewing the theory 
and requiring the student to evolve deriva- 
tives of the word provided. For example, 
the first word is submit; it is followed by 
s, ed and ing. Each unit also includes an 
opportunity for the student to apply the 
skills of notemaking which he is studying. 
Various excerpts of solid matter are pro- 
vided and the student is required either to 
make a card index, a summary statement, 
an outline or something which will use the 
skill he has already learned in the note- 
making unit. 

Part III contains 11 extracts on a num- 
ber of different subjects. In the space 
provided, the student is asked to make a 
set of notes on each extract, using-as much 
Notehand he can. The notes are re- 
quested to be made as a formal outline, an 
informal outline or a running narrative, 
whichever form will provide the most 
helpful and meaningful notes. Each of 
these pages may be torn from the book and 
handed in as homework. 

This workbook is very desirable for the 
study of Notehand because it is important 
that the student apply his skill to the actual 
notemaking situation as he learns his skill. 
Frequently, the teacher is too busy to pro- 
vide the materials that are necessary for 
this application. The workbook will be 
very useful. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by 
the Committee on Business Mathe- 
matics, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Company, 303 pp., 1961. $4.50. 


Forty-nine college professors from all 
parts of the country cooperated in the 
writing of this text. This basic textbook 
has been developed to provide review of the 
fundamental processes; to explain applica- 
tions of mathematics to various business 
situations; and to furnish application 
material “realistic in nature, workable in 
content, and challenging in depth.” 

Chapter four presents sufficient material 
on algebraic equations to help students 
work with common formulas which are 
then applied in percentage, depreciation, 
credit, interest and many other areas of 
business mathematics. Exercises for appli- 
cation of principle follow each unit of in- 
struction. End-of-chapter exercises are also 
included. Supplementary problems indexed 
according to the chapter titles are included 
at the end of the book. These may be used 
for review, for testing, or for prognosis. 


SECRETARIES ON THE SPOT (A COL- 
LECTION OF ACTUAL SECRETARIAL 
PROBLEMS .. .), Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: The National Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation (International), 156 pp., 1961. 
$2.25. 


This book was compiled from actual 
cases and solutions and has been made 
available to schools, study groups and 
NSA _ (Nation Secretarial Association) 
chapters. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I states the problem situations as 
reported; they are grouped according to 
the nature of the problem. Each case is 
followed by questions which are planned 
to develop discussion of the principles on 
which the solution might be based. Part 
II presents the action taken by the sec- 
retary and represents her solution. Part 
III contains a variety of practical sug- 
gestions from the secretaries who con- 
tributed to this project. Some of these 
ideas may serve as additional solutions 
to the situations in Part I. Other ideas 
suggest ways of handling many of the 
tasks and situations found in the daily 
work of the secretary. 

The main general headings within Part 
I are also further divided into a study of 
the secretary herself and include appear- 
ance, personal hygiene, work habits, tardi- 
ness, and so forth. The second division 
is a: discussion of the new job, covering 
job ;specifications and orientation, The 
third major division is human relations; 
the fourth, communications; the fifth, 
office records; the sixth, office organiza- 
tion; the seventh, secretarial duties; and 
eighth, special situations. This division of 
subject matter is maintained throughout 
Part II and Part III, which, as has al- 
ready been said, are closely related to 
Part I. 

The book is most attractive in appear- 
ance. The size of the type is adequate and 
cartoons introducing the main chapter 
headings are amusing. Undoubtedly, sec- 
retarial students will enjoy discussing these 
cases based on actual situations and em- 
bodying actual solutions. 
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FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS FOR BUSI- 
NESS AND ECONOMICS, by John 
Netter and William Wasserman, Bos- 
ton: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 838 pp., 1961. 
$7.95. 


An unusually easy-to-use and easy-to- 
read basic textbook in statistics. The 
student is not hurried into the highly 
technical and more theoretical aspects of 
the subject. He finds out what statistics 
are used for, the problems of using quan- 
titative data without qualitative evaluation, 
the problem of the presentation of tabular 
data, the graphic presentation, and the char- 
acteristics of distributions. The problems 
of probability as a means of forecasting 
and planning are rightly given a major 
consideration. 

Only in section 13 of a total of 17 sec- 
tions does the book become more difficult 
and necessarily so in its consideration of 
linear regression and correlation. 

In the current tendency to give students 
of business more basic understanding of 
mathematical interpretation and to put 
more “meat” into the business aspect of a 
total collegiate education, courses in sta- 
tistics will undoubtedly be given more 
emphasis. This book should be a leading 
candidate for consideration for such 
courses, 


REPORT WRITING FOR BUSINESS, by 
Raymond B. Lesikar, Homewood, Illi- 
nois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 337 pp., 
1961. $6.95. 


Inasmuch as report writing is becoming 
more and more important in the business 
world, this text attempts to provide the 
student with techniques which will help him 
prepare the reports which will be required 
of him, The assumption follows that- al- 
though reports may differ, the principles of 
their construction (writing, organizing, and 
so forth) are universal. Special stress is 
placed on the research methodology which 
precedes report preparation 

The early chapters, therefore, deal with 
the orientation to reports: de- 
terming the problem; collecting informa- 
tion; organizing information; and 
structing the report. Throughout the 
discussion of these topics, there are many 
illustrations provided, which add to the 
experience the student is gaining in the 
course. Chapter 7 deals with the interpre- 
tation of information and is a good chapter 
to precede the actual writing of the report 
itself. Chapters 8 and 9 present the problem 
of communication and chapters 10, 11, 12 
and 13 deal with the technical problems of 
physical presentation, documentation and 
bibliography construction, graphic presenta- 
tion and correctness of punctuation and 


business 


con- 


grammar. 

Each chapter concludes with a series of 
questions discussing the chapter itself and, 
at the end of the book, is a section devoted 
to report problems which can be used in 
the preparation of reports. Following the 
report problems is a short section dealing 
with a report check list. This list includes 
the most common violations in report con- 
struction. It is hoped that it will be useful 
as a guide and as a convenient grading aid. 
The student, therefore, can easily see what 
will be considered in the report he is 
constructing, 
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A WOMAN'S GUIDE TO EARNING A 
GOOD LIVING, by Anna Winter, New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 401 pp., 
1961. $4.95. 


Anna Winter is the president and co- 
founder of Manpower, Inc., well known 
nationally as the largest part-time employer 
of women in the country, employing 
75,000 women on part-time jobs each year. 

Many women seek part-time employment 
as they prepare for a career, others return 
to part-time employment as their children 
grow older, and still others come into part- 
time or full employment as their children 
enter college. 

Thinking of these women then, the 
author has divided this book into five 
major sections. Part I discusses the woman 
herself—her family situation, her com- 
munity and her own special problems be- 
fore she looks for a job. Part II analyzes, 
in detail, the seven categories of women 
who work. They are mentioned as_ the 
young working student, the young un- 
married woman, the married woman with- 
out children, the woman with pre-school 
children, the woman with older children, 
the mature worker, and the woman alone. 
Part III is a step-by-step guide which will 
aid the person seeking a job in looking for 
work. It includes such topics as letters of 
application, interviews, changing jobs, ad- 
vancements in jobs and so forth. 

Part IV contains an alphabetical listing 
of those fields which offer the best job 
opportunities in the United States today. 


Under each heading is an analysis of the 
jobs available, the requirements, the 
chances for promotion, working conditions 
52 of the most 
women and the 


and so on. It includes 
sought-after fields for 
opportunities present in eath. 

Part V provides information on self- 
employment, discussing such matters as 
problems of owning one’s own business, 
franchise programs and work in the home. 

This book is a book which can be used 
for reference in many teaching situations. 
Parts of it, particularly the section dealing 
with kinds of jobs available for women, 
will be very helpful to the high school 
teacher. Career possibilities include ac- 
counting, advertising, airline service, the 
armed forces, art, banking and finance, the 
beauty industry, catering, civil service, 
demonstrating, and so forth. Although 
many of these topics do not pertain 
especially to business students, many of 
them have opportunities within the classi- 
fication. which can be filled by people who 
have had business preparation. 

The book will also be useful to teachers 
of adult classes and to teachers of college 
students. It is one which is easy to read 
and would be useful for reference for 
those who are seeking jobs, either on the 
shelf of the business teacher or in the 
guidance office or in the. library. Un- 
doubtedly, it is one with which business 
teachers should be familiar, inasmuch as 
many college students have already had 
experience being employed by Manpower, 
Inc. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 106 


A CREED FOR THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


Anonymous 


HE rather official letter was type- 
written on a ridiculously small piece of 
However, its contents had the im- 


paper. 
It was a model 


pact of a Polaris missile. 
of conciseness as it read, “It is a pleasure 
to inform you that your candidacy for the 
degree of Doctor of Education has been 
approved. You may now form your spon- 
soring committee.” 

Up to this point, life had all the normal 
complexities of one totally immersed in 
the world of education. This revolved 
around a full day’s teaching load with the 
never-ending challenges, problems, and of 
course rich satisfactions of the classroom 
teacher. There was also the evening adult 
education doubly rewarding be- 
cause of the serious and dedicated group 
women who comprised the 


sessions 


of men and 
various classes. : 

In another area were the stimulating 
courses taken during “free” evenings and 
summers at the university. This was cer- 
tainly an important and exciting experi- 
ence of studying and associating with the 
“Giants” in the field. 

If this sounds as though life can be full, 
perhaps even hectic, there is also the mun- 
dane business of everyday living. The fam- 
ily with all its turbulence, enjoyment and 
needs must be given a place of first con- 
sideration in examining one’s existence. 

Finally there is the business of social 
conviviality among one’s friends, relatives, 
and neighbors. Many social obligations 
cannot be ignored. There is also the church 
with its urgent need for active participat- 
ing members. Close behind follows the 
various professional organizations, alumni 
associations, and various worthy fraternal 
organizations. And last but not least is that 
sublime period spent in contemplation, 
better known as “lazying around.” 

This is truly a full and exciting exist- 
ence. Why then, should this single letter 
be enough to send the mind spinning 
through all the segments that make one’s 
life a totality ? 

An honest and compelling answer re- 
quires that every graduate student make 
this self-examination in depth, at this 
pivotal point in his life. Questions must be 
answered with validity and integrity if one 
is to embark, in sound fashion, on this de- 
manding and, above all, exciting adventure 
to the summit of education. 

After some thought it became apparent 
that some ground rules must be evolved at 
this crucial period. Here is a philosophy or 
creed that I have found helpful: 


A CREED FOR THE GRADUATE STUDENT 

1. I believe in the worth and importance 
of the work that I am about to undertake. 
I believe that the creative research and in- 
vestigation will have value not only to 


myself, but to the entire field of business 
education. 

2. 1 believe that humility, service and 
devotion to the field of business education 
are and shall always be the governing 
tenets of my life as an educator. 

3. I recognize the sacrifices that I will be 
called upon to make, but I make them will- 
ingly in the knowledge that this undertak- 
ing will enrich me in every way. Should | 
ever begin feeling sorry for myself or 
playing the role of “martyr” I will request 
a good swift kick, applied vigorously. 

4. I will not let my present work suffer 
in any manner, particularly if I am a prac- 
ticing teacher. I will keep firmly in mind 
that my first duty and obligation is towards 
my students and will be ever aware of this 
responsibility. 

5. I will recognize the necessity of mak 
ing certain realignments in my everyday 
schedule. I will give deep thought and 
consideration to any expenditure of time, 
recognizing the importance of each avail 
able hour. I will follow an orderly sched 
ule which allows for the necessary ex- 
penditure of effort to make myself a pro 
ductive and effective person. 

6. I will be realistic and reasonable about 
setting goals and objectives for myself. 1 
will give thought to improving my methods 
of study, habits of learning, and attempt 
to utilize the most effective and productive 
techniques of intellectual accomplishment. 
I will set time limits on various accom- 
plishments and will be a discerning task 
master for myself. 

7. I will endeavor to foster by profes- 
sional growth in every direction. I will 
utilize the rich channels of communication 
available by participating in the worthy 
professional organizations in business edu- 
cation. I will also participate in meetings, 
conventions, conferences and keep abreast 
of the latest in the field of business educa- 
tion by subscribing to the various journals, 
texts and periodicals published. 

8. I will attempt to improve myself as 
a human being in dealing with other people. 
Since my goal is added responsibility, I 
will attempt to improve my relations with 
others through understanding, patience and 
maturity. 

9. Should an immediate lack of success 
be my lot, I will make the necessary 
analysis, search and probe with infinite care 
to realign my forces and bring to bear 
those abilities that I know I possess to the 
problems at hand. 

10. However, after exhausting every 
available power within me, should I not 
achieve my primary goal, I will recognize 
that the entire experience and undertaking 
has only enriched me, and I will view this 
undertaking in all of its positive and re- 
warding aspects. 
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You are looking at the IBM Setectric Typewriter, newest 
addition to the IBM typewriter line. The unusual object beside 
it is its typing element. No bigger than a golf ball, this single 
element makes possible the fastest, easiest way to teach 
typing, brings new economy to modern teaching methods. 


Eliminates distractions! Precision-engineered, this single typ- 
ing element does the work of a basketful of typebars. (Typebar 
tangles that so often slow down and confuse the student are 
completely eliminated.) Skimming across the paper just as your 
hand does when you write, it prints characters faster than the 
eye can see, eliminates the need for a moving paper carriage. 
Result: No distractions to keep students from concentrating 
on fundamentals. With no carriage jutting beyond the type- 
writer, the full-size SELEcTRIC requires less desk area too. 


-Builds confidence! In many other ways the IBM Setectric helps 
improve typing speed and technique, makes even beginning 


students more proficient. For example, a unique storage system 
actually remembers —when necessary —one character while 
another is being printed, paces it out at a measured rate to 
level ‘‘typing flurries,’’ improve typing rhythm. 

Conversion to other typewriters, incidentally, is accomplished 
in just minutes, because the SeLectric keyboard arrangement 
is essentially the same despite the many other features that 
make the SEtEctRrIc so different. 


Minimum downtime! The IBM Setectric is remarkably rugged. 

With a single typing element instead of multiple typebars, and 

a stationary paper carrier, maintenance requirements are kept 

at a minimum. 

Moderate cost! We urge you to have the moderately priced IBM 

SELECTRIC shown in your school soon. We think you will agree 

that this newest development from IBM research 

is an important milestone in classroom progress. IBM 
_A NEW KIND OF TYPEWRITER...A NEW WAY TO WRITE! 
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THIS NCR ACCOUNTING SYSTEM pays for itself every year. 


H. A. WALTERS, PRESIDENT 
of Red Fish Boat Company. 


THIS FIBERGLASS HULL 
is a product of the 
Red Fish Boat Company. 


“Our NCR Accounting System 
saves us *6,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 12 months 


— Red Fish Boat Company, Clarksville, Texas 


“As a growing company in a growing 
industry, we have found the use of 
modern machinery a necessity. One 
of our most profitable installations is 
an NCR Accounting System. 

“Tt has reduced our accounting 
month by 175 hours, thereby re- 
leasing key personnel for other im- 
portant duties. Our NCR System 
maintains up-to-date accounts re- 
ceivable records which greatly aid 
our credit department in collections. 


The System handles disbursements, 
receivables, cost-accounting, payroll, 
general ledger, 941-A and W-2 forms. 
“Each year our NCR Accounting 
System saves us $6,000, paying for 
itself every 12 months.” 


H. A. Walters 
President 
Red Fish Boat Company 


NCR GOES ALL THE WAY FROM ORIGINAL ENTRIES TO FINAL REPORTS. 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of an NCR System. NCR Systems pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return you an extra 
regular yearly profit. Ask us about the 
National Maintenance Plan. (See the 


yellow pages of your phone book.) 


AY e TRADEMARK —REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Smtional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

ADDING MACHINES © CASH REGISTERS 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
NCR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 





